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THIS MONTH AND NEXT With the National 

Matches at Camp Perry getting under way this month, this 


issue is dedicated to our shooters. The model for this 
month's cover is T'Sgt John E. Boinott, who as a sniper in 


Korea killed 9 of the enemy with 9 shots. This exemplifies 


the kind of markmanship the Corps strives for in its train- 
ing. Staff artist TSgt D. W. Kiser used him as a model, 
because the practical application of training displayed by 
Boinott in combat demonstrates the confidence a man de- 
rives from the knowledge that he is proficient with the basic 
weapon of the Corps. 

Next month readers will receive a bonus with their issue in the form of a supplement, 
‘This will be a study of one of the most unusual and significant battles of World War II. 
A battle which combined decisive co-ordination of ground and air forces to produce a 
decision. It also exhibits many of the elements which have influenced the new concept 
so far as the tactical engagement of forces is concerned. The report is of the Battle of 
Alam Halfa, a trilogy written by field commanders from each side and tied together with 
an analysis by B. H. Liddell Hart. 
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TAKES A TENDER TOUCH... 


ft 


Removing a time fuse from a live bomb ts a job for experts only. Not only 
must these specialists be familiar with our own anti-tampering devices — but 
with those of the enemy as well, including any new ones he might 

ingeniously devise. These men must know what they're doing — for 

they can't afford to make even one mistake. -Essential personnel 

like these bomb disposal technicians, must often be moved 

to new assignments swiftly. That's why the military 

chooses to send them the five times faster way. . 

via the speedy, dependable 

Scheduled Airlines. It’s often the 





cheapest way too, when pay and 


per diem dollars are considered. 










When it’s your move — 
remember the Scheduled 
Airlines — they'll put your men 
ON THE JOB, 


not ‘on the way.” 


10% DISCOUNT for official 
travel on TR’s. 
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DEPENDABLE, SCHEDULED SERVICE SAVES MILLIONS OF VALUABLE MAN HOURS FOR THE MILITARY 































































Professional NCO Schooling 


. . » I have just read the article in 
the June issue by Capt E. J. Paradis 
entitled Give Them Professional Knowl- 
edge and | heartily applaud the idea. 

However, selected students should or- 
dinarily be ordered to such a school on 
a TAD basis en route to a new duty 
station. The best possible solution is 
to have all students chargeable to 
HQMC, 

Capt Paradis has evidently given con- 
siderable thought to this suggestion 
and has worked out the details of or- 
ganization in what seems to be the most 
economical and expeditious manner. 
Here is one Marine who would like to 
see the Marine Corps set up such a 
school of our own. The Army spends 
a lot of money and does things on a 
grand scale. We can do this on a grand 
scale, too, although with the facilities 
available at Quantico the extra expense 
would be negligible. Let’s do it. 


Capt NorMAN W. Hicks 
Camp Pendleton, Calif. 


. . . Give Them Professional Knowl- 
edge was of great interest to myself and 
countless other NCOs who have been 
plagued with the feeling of stalemate 
brought on by the Corps’ necessary, but 
unfortunate, lack of promotional vacan- 
cies for men in our category. I can think 
of no aspect of the problem that the 
author did not cover thoroughly, both 
pro and con, and with a rare insight 
into the problems confronting our sen- 
ior NCOs, It was unnecessary to read 
the introduction to realize that the Cap- 
tain spoke from a knowledge gained by 
personal experience as an NCO. 

Granted that even with the existence 
of such a school as the Captain suggests, 
only a relatively small percentage of its 
graduates would realize any immediate 
chance of promotion. However, as he 
so ably pointed out, all would return to 
their parent organizations or new billets 
with a greater knowledge of all aspects 
of their profession and with the confi- 
dence and bearing that only a sure 
knowledge of that profession can give. 
I am sure that the Captain's suggestions 
meet with the hearty approval of a great 
majority of our career Marines of all 
ranks, but in listing the tentative re- 
quirements for students, nothing was 
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) MeCCaURe COKE 


said about an age limit. Of late it seems 
there is an increasing tendency to con- 
sider a man in the late 20s or above 30 
years of age as too old for officer mate- 
rial, or other special training that many 
had not had an earlier opportunity for. 
Let us hope that such a policy would 
not be adopted if we are ever able to 
start such a program as the article de- 
scribes. In conclusion, I should like to 
congratulate the author on a very fine 
article, and express my sincere hopes to 
see his suggestions acted upon soon. 
TScr W. B. Towe 

MABS-12, MAG-13 


Three big cheers for Capt Paradis 
and his article. This problem has long 
been known to most enlisted men, and 
it is most gratifying to have it brought 
out in the open and a good sensible 
answer proposed. It is certainly to be 
hoped that the idea will be taken up 
and carried to a logical conclusion in 
a well planned formal school. 

I would like to make one suggestion 
in the assigning of NCOs to such a 
school. If and when a school is organ- 
ized, I believe priority in assigning 
NCOs should be given to those who 
have already proven their own desire 
for more professional knowledge. What 
greater proof than that a man has en- 
rolled in and completed the military 
subject courses as offered by the exten- 
sion division of the Marine Corps 
Schools. Capt Paradis seems to appre- 
ciate the difficulty encountered in com- 
pleting these courses, and certainly a 
man completing one has shown his in- 
terest. The advantage to the Corps 
from such a method is twofold: 1) The 
first classes would be made up of men 
who could be depended on to take a 
great interest in the school and could 
be of assistance to the instructors in 
smoothing out any rough spots. 2) Such 
a group of students would provide an 
excellent pool for future instructors. 
No matter what method is used, it is 
a fine idea, sensible, and very feasible. 

TSct D. M. Bruce 
San Francisco, Calif. 


...On Give Them Professional 
Knowledge (June 1956): One point 
presented by the author to broaden and 
enlighten the NCOs would be attend- 
ance at special lectures and advance 


problems conducted at Marine 
Schools if the NCO School were estab, 
lished at MCS. During Fiscal Yeg 
1956, a Landing Force Instruction Team 
(LFIT) was formed within the Marine 
Corps Educational Center, MCS, az , 
means of presenting an __ illustratiye 
problem describing the planning and 
operational procedures, on a regimental 
and battalion level, involved in th 
execution of an amphibious assay}, 
The problem is primarily designed for 
presentation to company grade officer 
and Staff NCOs. The problem gos 
into considerable detail on the applic. 
tion of the principles contained jp 
LFBs and LFMs. The solutions pre. 
sented are not necessarily the solution 
but a solution and one of the purposes 
of the presentation is to get all hand 
thinking on the problems generated by 
the helicopter- borne amphibious 4 
sault. 

Let’s get all hands thinking new ¢on. 
cept by attending the LFIT illustrative 
problem. The Fiscal Year 1957 itiner. 
ary for the LFIT should be published 
by HQMC in the near future and when 
it is published, let’s take advantage of 
this ideal way to keep the greatest num 
ber advised of the latest thinking. 

On Prepare for Instruction (June 
1956): A quote from Gen Lejeune’ 
The Reminiscences of a Marine shoilld 
serve as a guide or reminder when the 
training program and lesson plans are 
being prepared . . . “the importance of 
preventing the military instruction 
from becoming perfunctory in its ne 
ture was stressed, and the officers were 
urged to give thought to making it ve 
ried and interesting.” 

TScr RicHarp J. SOUTHALL 
Quantico, Va. 


Shining Field Boots 


. I am submitting the following § 
information with the thought in mind 
that it will aid Marines. 

Shining field boots has developed into 
quite a problem as the leather is un 
finished. If the following method 3 
used I believe you will find it successful 
on either new or old boots to get a hard 
brilliant shine with little effort. 


Apply polish freely to a small area 
Take a Coke bottle and dip the pour 
ing end into some cold water. The? 
rub the pouring end of the Coke bottle 
on the boots. When it starts to get diy 
dip into the water again. In a matte 
of minutes you will get a hard, brilliant 
shine. Caution: do not rub too hard 
or fast. 

TSer J. J. BLANK, JR 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Something New under the Sun. It’s the Bell Solar Battery, made of thin discs of silicon, an ingredient of common sand. It converts the 
sun’s rays directly into usable amounts of electricity. The storage batteries beside the solar battery store up its electricity for night use. 















Bell System Solar Battery Converts Sun’s Rays into Electricity! 


Bell Telephone Laboratories invention has great possibilities 


for telephone service and for all mankind 


Ever since Archimedes, men have 
been searching for the secret of the sun. 


For it is known that the same kindly 
rays that help the flowers and the 
grains and the fruits to grow also send 
us almost limitless power . . . nearly as 
much every three days as in all known 
reserves of coal, oil and uranium. 


_ If this energy could be put to use— 
instead of going to waste—there would 
be enough to turn every wheel and light 


every lamp that mankind would ever 
need. 


The dream of ages has been brought 
closer by the Bell System Solar Battery. 
It was invented at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories after long research and 
first announced in 1954. Since then its 
efficiency has been doubled and its 
usefulness extended. 


There’s still much to be done before 
the battery’s possibilities in telephony 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


and for other uses are fully developed. 
But a good and pioneering start has 
been made. 


The progress so far is like the open- 
ing of a door through which we can 
glimpse exciting new things for the 
future. 


Great benefits for telephone users 
and for all mankind may come from 
this forward step in putting the energy 
of the sun to practical use. 

























it has some drawbacks. Much snore of 
my time than should be is spent correc. 
ing uniforms. It took me at least one 
hour to walk from my office to the py 
and back which is only two blocks away, 
Normally I could do it in 20 minutes 
When I returned to my work I still haq 
a feeling of guilt because I didn’t haye 
time to correct all I noticed out of upj. 
form. If this program was carried ou 
throughout the Corps (I mean enforc. 
ing it like we are, and not merely placing 
it on the bulletin board or reading it at 
three chow formations) the job would 
be easier on us all. 

Our examination consists of things all 
officers and staff NCOs should know. We 
will be more than glad to forward a 
copy to anyone upon request. 

MScr V. J. Cuoate 
2d 155 How Bn, Camp Lejeune, NC 


cur knowledge of uniforms regulations 
was not expert. As a result of the exam, 
many found out they have been out of 
uniform for years. I had to spend an 
extra 5 bucks to get squared away. 

It was surprising to notice that so few 
resented being examined and corrected. 
When the program first started several 
were sore, but after having it explained 
to them, that for instance, if regula- 
tions require chevrons to be placed 4 
inches from the shoulder seam why have 
them 5, no one could give a logical 
reason for not wearing the uniform ac- 
cording to the book. I personally think 
it’s a lot of fun and am proud of the 
fact that I am NOW an expert. 

Here at Lejeune we can no longer 
blame the PX tailor. 

As I have already stated, I think the 
whole business is a lot of fun but, still 


Uniform Regulations 


. . . For the last few months here we 
have been in the midst of a uniform 
regulation campaign. This is much 
more specific than the one that has 
existed in the Marine Corps for the past 
180 years. It has reached a point where 
people are really giving chapter 49 
MCM a real going over. 

When I got word the General was 
not pleased with the appearance of uni- 
forms it did not worry me too much. 
Because with my almost 16 years ex- 
perience I considered myself an expert 
on the subject. My battalion com- 
mander made up an examination on 
uniforms and required all officers and 
staff NCOs to take it. All the questions 
were taken from current directives per- 
taining to uniforms. After the exam 
was given I, and many others, found that 







































The examination referred to in MSgt Choate's letter above consists of 77 questions. The first 17 

are below, with the answers on page 63. The remaining questions will appear in subsequent issues. 

10. Which of the following are properly called medals? 

a) Bronze Star Medal — c) National Defense Service Medal 
b) Purple Heart d) United Nations Service Medal 
11. On the utility cap, the officers small insignia of rank 
or the new metal chevrons are worn centered in the globe 
which is stencilled on the cap. 

a) True b) False 

12. A garrison cap made of regulation elastique material 
may be worn by officers wearing a winter service jacket and 
trousers made of regulation kersey material. 

a) True b) False 

13. You have been awarded the Bronze Star Medal twice 
for heroic acts in combat. When you wear the ribbon for 
these awards, you would have on it: 

a) Two Vs evenly spaced across the ribbon. 


1. Stars worn on ribbons are placed with one ray of the 
star pointing up. 

a) True b) False 

2. When troops lay out clothing for inspection, only the 
minimum required amounts must be displayed even though 
the men may actually have more than the minimum re- 
quired clothing. 

a) True b) False 

3. In the blue or green coat, the left side of the back 
vent should overlap the right side at the bottom: 

a) By not less than 1 inch nor more than 2 inches 

b) By not less than 2 inches nor more than 3 inches 

c) By not less than 3 inches nor more than 4 inches 

d) By not less than 4 inches nor more than 5 inches 


4. When correctly fitted, the blue or gr ‘oat should : 
ee ctly fitted, the blue or green coat mul b) One V and one gold star evenly spaced with the star 
overlap in front so that the left closure overlaps the right . 
on your right. 


side of the coat at the bottom: c) One V in the center with one gold star to your right 





a) By not less than | inch nor more than 2 inches 

b) By not less than 2 inches nor more than 3 inches 
c) By not less than 3 inches nor more than 4 inches 
d) By not less than 4 inches nor more than 5 inches 


5. When available, the newly adopted green scarf must be 
worn whenever you are wearing winter service with rain- 


of the V. 

d) One V in the center with one gold star to your left 
of the V. 

14. Enlisted men will wear the service collar ornaments 
centered on each side of the shirt collar midway between 
the top edge of the collar and the point of the collar with 



















| coat. ‘ the wings parallel to the top edge. How far from edge of 
a) True b) False the collar are these ornaments placed? 
6. Enlisted service stripes on the winter service jacket are a) 1% inch c) 1 inch 


b) 34 inch d) i inch 
15. The metal chevron will be worn on the utility shirt on - 
each side of the collar placed vertically with the single 
point up and the center of the insignia on a line bisecting 
the angle of the peak of the collar, the lower outside edge 
of the insignia being equally spaced 14 inch from either 
side of the collar. 

a) True b) False 

16. The tapered end of the coat belt will pass through the 
buckle to the left and will extend beyond the buckle not 
more than: 

a) 234 inches c) 334 inches 

b) 314 inches d) 414 inches 

17. An officer is stationed in Japan. Regulations permit 
him to have a winter service topcoat made there if he s0 
desires: 
b) False a) True 


worn with the lower edge of the bottom stripe: 

a) \ inch above the strap on the sleeve 

b) 1% inch above the strap on the sleeve 

c) % inch above the strap on the sleeve 

d) None of the answers are correct. 

7. Not more than 2 marksmanship badges may be worn at 
any one time. 
a) True 


b) False 

8. The new green scarf may be worn with the utility uni- 
form by FMF units in the field. 

a) True b) False 

9. Unless otherwise specified, changes made in officers uni- 
forms and equipment shall become effective when it is 
necessary to replace that particular item of uniform or 





equipment. 
a) True 





b) False 
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Charles E. Cheever, Colonel, USA — Retired, General Manager 
Dept. 702, USAA Building, 4119 Broadway, San Antonio 9, Texas 




































































single () Send information on Insurance covering household effects. (] Send information on automobile insurance based on following data: 
eC ting Car Year Make Model | Body Type Pass. Cap. Serial Number Motor No. No. Cyls. 
e edge 
either Factory Price Cost | Purchase Date New/Used Current Car License Name in which car legally registered 
2 Year | State 
Is the automobile customarily used in the occupational duties of any person How many operators under age 25?_____Age of each: 
oh the except in going to and from the principal place of occupation? at Relationship to owner: 
i Is the automobi ; i ; ivi 2 
le not omobile customarily used in driving to or from work? if any of the operators under 25 ore owners, or principal operators, of the 
If the automobile is customarily used in driving to or from work, how many automobile, 
road miles is the car driven one way? (a) are all such operators married? 
Are any of the operators under 25 owners or principal operators of the (b) do all such operators have legal custody of a child resident in the 
. automobile? household? 
permit 
he so Name___ Rank Serial No 





Military Address __ 
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If car no! at above address, 0 Active duty C) Retired 
Give location of car 7027} inactive but retaining commission 

















Misplaced Millimeters 

. . . I just got through reading the 
second part of Col Henderson’s excel- 
lent article on NGF support in the 
Solomons. I did, however, get the 
proverbial aha! reaction from seeing the 
caption to one of the photographs used 
to illustrate his text, that labelled, Land- 
ing at Laiana under fire from enemy 
77s (italics mine). 

One of the most consistent myths of 
the Pacific War was that the Japanese 
possessed a weapon of 77mm caliber. 
I have made what I consider a pretty 
exhaustive search of enemy documents, 
lists of captured ordnance, and intelli- 
gence summaries of Japanese artillery 
materiel and have yet to find a single 
77. Despite briefings, intelligence re- 
ports and outright admonitions not to 
report such a weapon, however, both 
Marine and Army combat records con- 
tinued to tell of enemy 77s firing on our 
troops and even of their capture. 
Where or when the fable got started, I 
don’t know, but the erroneous designa- 
tion crept into picture captions (this 
is probably the case with the Laiana 
landing photograph [Ep: Yow’re so 
right]), correspondents’ dispatches, and 
even on occasion into the intelligence 
reports of lower echelon units. It is 
probable that the Japanese improved 
M94 with muzzle brake or the M88 AA 
gun, both 75s, were usually the culprits. 

Perhaps its continued “existence” can 
be attributed to the desire to have an 
enemy weapon similar to the ubiquitous 
88 of the European campaigns. I won- 
der if some GAZETTE reader can provide 
an explanation of the birth and more 
especially the long life of this fabulous 
weapon. Or maybe someone has posi- 
tively seen one, for a number of your 
readers certainly reported that they did 
back in 1943-45, 

Henry I. SHAw, JR. 
Washington, DC 


States’ Rights? 

.. . With all the excellent covers in 
the past that have appeared on the 
GazettE, I hesitated to write about the 
cover of June. I believe the picture 
is a good one, except for one small 
eyesore, the name of a state across the 
back of the helmet cover. ‘ 

The new section called the Observa- 
tion Post is a good idea. I enjoy read- 
ing it very much. 

SSct JoHN S. ECKERLE 
Louisville, Ky. 

. . . Surely the supporters of the pic- 
ture appearing on the cover of the June 
issue of the GAZETTE must have removed 
the sign at Camp Matthews which states 
it isn’t the number of rounds fired that 
wins battles, but the number of hits. 

I feel so strongly about this matter 


that I'll attempt to deal with it tact- 
fully, by simply saying: if a man in my 
outfit is ever observed firing an Ml 
rifle in this manner, his posterior will 
be sore! 

Capt JACK WESTERMAN 
Bremerton, Wash. 


Qualification Badge 

. .. I submit my recommendation for 
a new standard Marine Corps Qualifi- 
cation badge. We, the enlisted, I feel 
would like to have a new shooting 
badge that we could be proud to wear. 
This badge which I have designed (be- 
low) is just the badge which I think 
all Marines who qualify should be en- 
titled to wear and I know they would 
be proud to own. There should be 
only one badge, the distinction being 
only the wording — Expert Rifleman, 
Sharpshooter or Marksman. This badge, 
cast in bronze, would have a white tar- 
get face with a black bullseye. This 
badge would be a far better incentive 
to Joe Blow, who would then take more 
seriously annual requalification firing. 

Scr E. R. Trprovicu 

Norfolk, Va. 





Change of Station 
. . Maj Graham’s Change of Station 

brings to mind a by-product problem— 
housing. I offer the following sugges- 
tions for those anticipating transfer. 

At every major post and station, I 
suggest that there be maintained at the 
housing sections a folder on the other 
major posts and stations housing. For 
example, the Quantico folder could 
contain information on Post Quarters, 
Midway, et. al. Information would in- 
clude: 1) Pictures (exterior and in- 
terior. 2) Number of rooms and stor- 
age facilities. 3) Price (basic and addi- 
tional monthly expenses). 4) Location 
as related to the base. 5) Schools chil- 
dren would attend and transportation 
facilities for them. 6) A copy of the 
lease. 7) Agency to contact for rental. 

Carr W. McManus 

Quantico, Va. 


Here-now-kaput-tomorrow 

. . . Our monthly clothing allowance 
is often a teacup into which we try to 
pour a gallon of uniform troubles. 

In many cases the sum hardly ap- 
proaches the outlay necessary for tank, 





truck or aircraft mechanics to & 
themselves in presentable utilitics. The 
list of tiny battles is endless. 

With the spiralling cost of living, oy 
wallets are anemic things, yet the mys. 
terious character of Marine Corps cloth. 
ing regulations continually menag 
what few coppers we tuck away. Shift 
ing like sand, the here-now-kaput-o. 
morrow directives are bewildering, 

It would be very nice if some firm, 
permanent policy could be established 
concerning our quick-change uniforns 
for both on-duty wear and for use of 
the station, 






MScr Francis J. O’New 
Havelock, NC 


Desert Warfare 


From an examination of the 
Marine Corps’ current training sched- 
ules it appears to this reader that the 
Corps is digging a rut quite parallel t 
the one in which we found ourselves 
after WWII. Following that conflic 
our training was smothered with course 
designed to teach jungle warfare and 
landings on  coral-encrusted _ beaches 
With the advent of the Korean affair 
we were forced to make an on-the-spot, 
painful readjustment of our tactical and 
logistical practices. Now, here we art 
again following the pattern of the past 
Our training schedules would lead one 
to believe that the only climatic envi 
ronment in which the next battle will be 
staged will be cold and wet or cold and 
dry. 

In view of the ever-changing nature 
of the world situation and the unhealthy 
atmosphere emanating from the Middle 
East, is our training geared to the po 
sibility of creating a beachhead on 3 
desert entrant? Is our mechanized and 
motorized equipment of the quality and 
quantity required for exploitation o 
a desert beachhead? Does our tactical 
and logistical planning recognize that 
success in desert operations rests upol 
the breaching of the enemy line by 
mechanized units and exploitation 0 
that breach by fully motorized infantry 

This writer holds that they do no 
and that study of the excellent sour; 
material available now (Rommel 
works, his biographers, etc.) will save & 
another possible agonizing readjustment! 
like the one we were required to malt 
when Korea found us unprepared. 

Any other opinions on this subject 

Capt P. D. REISSNER, JR 
Fl Toro, Calif. 


Ep: IstMarDiv has engaged in extensi 
desert maneuvers by BLTs at 29 Palm’. 
The syllabi for Senior School, MCS 
cover all facets of planning under all 
geographical conditions. 
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Depend on DOUGLAS 


To fly close support 


for Marine riflemen 


A masterpiece of combat teamwork is 
the co-ordination between Marine planes and 
ground forces. With a Marine pilot on the 
firing line directing the aircraft above, strikes 
can be pinpointed where they’re needed. 

Scheduled to fly with the Marines on such 
missions is the Douglas A4D Skyhawk. De- 
signed as an attack bomber, this smallest of 
all carrier-based aircraft is also well adapted 
for the lightning in-out tactics of close support. 
Its payload—including nuclear weapons— 
carries a crippling punch. 








Douglas A4D Skyhawk 


The agile Skyhawk is only as effective as the pilots 
who fly it. Now, for the first time, college seniors 
or recent graduates may apply directly for Pilot 
Training through a new program known as Marine 
Aviation Officer Candidate Course. For informa- 
tion, write: Commandant of the U. S. Marine 
Corps., Code (DI), Washington 25, D. C. 






First in Aviation 























Mobility Plus 


fense For Marines. This is a subject of 
controversy within the military world 
wide. Eliminate the helicopter, and the 
contents are similar to the defense of 
the IstMarDiv sector in Korea. How- 
ever, is this a mobile defense? 

The mobile defense, as envisioned by 
many today, is not tied to terrain fea- 
tures, restoration of the battle position, 
or to islands of resistance. Terrain is 
considered when locating our strong 
points to find, fix, and lead or force 
(through retrograde action) the enemy 
into the battle area in sufficient concen- 
trations to warrant atomic fires, and to 
determine the areas suitable for the 
striking force to employ or exploit such 
fires. The holding of the striking force 
in a specific area is unthinkable. It 
must be so organized as to be capable of 
constant movement throughout the as- 
signed sector, supplied solely by aerial 
delivery if need be. To tie the striking 
force to an operating base or assembly 
area is but to invite nuclear destruction. 

In essence, the mobile defense of an 
area is the offensive defense of an area, 
in which we eliminate the islands of 
resistance, use the strong points to un- 
cover or create targets for our one-two 
punch—nuclear fires and the striking 
force. The striking force must be 
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trained, equipped and led for mobile 
warfare, roaming the landscape in de- 
fense of a sizeable area, rather than the 
defense of specific terrain features and 
the restoration of a battle position. This 
concept may well be compared to those 
of the American Indian Nations in de- 
fense of their lands in the 19th Century. 

Why must we continue to speak and 
write of our Marine combined arms 
teams while advocating separate assem- 
bly areas for tanks and LVT-transported 
infantry? When will we learn that the 
truly combined arms team is based upon 
a marrying of forces as soon as the mis- 
sion or requirement exists, and not en 
route? In the mobile defense there is no 
time for marrying or forming teams 
after contact is made. Forces must be 
married when the defense is assumed, 
unit separation employed and command 
vested in the commander having either 
the primary-type mission or the ma- 
jority of forces involved. In short, let 
us constitute forces using the cross re- 
inforcing method, and assign command 
on the basis of nature of mission or rela- 
tive size of elements of each force. 

LrCo E. L. BALE, JR. 

Ft Knox, Ky. 


Combat Fatigue 


... I would like to take “5” to spout 
off on the all important subject — re- 





enlistment. As we all know our 
is facing somewhat of a problem 
the amount of men due for release ¥ 
year. Everyone gripes about it, } 
what do we do? Instead of appro 
ing the objective like good Marines 
throw up our hands and say to hell with 
it — making the situation worse. 
We are suffering from combat 
from the griping we are doing, ~ 
solution is to face the objective tag 
cally. I make the following proposals; 


Instead of trying to make the 
feel more like they are wanted, an 
consequently treating them like a bund 
of children, we should treat them lik 
they expected to be treated when the 
enlisted, like Marines. There is a grea 
er possibility that a man will re-enlis 
if he has the feeling that to be a Marine 
you must be the best, rather than the 
let down feeling that he should hay 
gone in the Army Rangers to be treated 
rough. We should make the NCOs fed 
like they are NCOs by treating them 
accordingly, instead of telling them the 
are NCOs in one breath and in th 
other bawl them out for doing ther 
duty. 

I don’t expect this letter to chang 
the Marine Corps, but» I hope it wil 
help in hurdling this obstacle. 

SSct J. H. THORNE 
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Presents the latest and best 
in JET IGNITION 


It is only natural that the world’s 
leading builders of jet engines 
should look to Bendix* as the 
logical source of the latest and 
best in jet ignition, 

For Bendix—and only Bendix— 
has, since the early days of avia- 
tion, specialized in the develop- 
ment of every type of ignition to 
meet constantly changing, higher- 
performance flight requirements. 


Thus, to the solution of today’s 
problems in jet ignition, Bendix 


brings unparalleled experience in 
research, engineering, manufac- 
turing and service. From blue 
print stage to field service follow- 
through, you can depend on 
Bendix—the most trusted name 
in ignition—for the best in jet 
ignition for today’s planes or 
tomorrow’s plans. *rRADE-WARK 


SCINTILLA DIVISION, 
BENDIX AVIATION CORPORATION, 
SIDNEY, NEW YORK 


Export Sales and Service: Bendix International Division, 
205 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 


FACTORY BRANCH OFFICES: 117 E. Providencia Avenue, Burbank, California « 512 West Avenue, Jenkintovn, 
Pennsylvania e Stephenson Building, 6560 Cass Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan ¢ 5906 North Port Washington 
Road, Milwaukee 17, Wisconsin e American Building, 4 S. Main St., Dayton 2, Ohio ¢ 8401 Cedar Springs Road, 

K" Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C, 


Dallas 19, Texas e Boeing Field, Seattle 8, Washington e 1701 


Only Bendix provides the complete ignition system 
for jet engines—TIgnition Unit, Igniter Plug 
» Igniter Plugs and Control Harness. 
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AL OBJECTIVE 


By Maj G. P. Averill 


®@ Durinc JULY AND THE EARLY 
weeks of August 1951 the Ist Mar 
Div, in reserve for the first time since 
January, lay with elements at Inje 
and Yanggu, its artillery units in 
general support of the X Corps. The 
initial bid for peace had been made 
by the Communists at the beginning 
of July. Most offensive action within 
X Corps zone had ceased with the 
exception of daily combat patrols 
along the eastern rim and into the 
center of the Punchbowl, while cer- 
tain limited objective attacks at- 
tempted to seize more defensible 
ground along the western rim. 


i0 


Units of the Ist Mar Div under- 
went a vigorous training cycle, in- 
cluding simulated amphibious ex- 
ercises. The men of these units ate 
hot food, swam in the Soyang Gang 
and the Hwachon Reservoir during 
off-duty hours and waited for the 
next offensive. They knew it was 
sure to come in spite of joyful letters 
from home concerning the peace 
talks, and the optimistic tones of the 
Armed Forces Radio .announcers. 

Plans were formulated in the 
minds of staff officers, written and 
presented to higher commands — 
plans which included the use of the 


Marine Division in various capac: 
ties, from amphibious troops 
members of armored combat com 
mands. Regiments were alertet, 
rumors grew and spread, and the 
War Room at Division headquartes 
sported another strand of barbel 
wire and an extra MP to stand watd 
outside its canvas walls. Offensive 
action for the Division was to come 
—and quickly—but not in any 
the glamorous roles then under (ot 
sideration. : 

Late in August the word was passed 
that the Division was to go into the 
attack. The 7th Marines moved 
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‘from Yanggu, on the west of the 
Punchbowl, to the eastern ex- 
tremities of this terrain feature. The 
KMC Regt moved up along the east- 
ern rin of the Punchbowl to the left 
of the 7th Marines, and the ROK 
division to the right of the X Corps 
boundary edged forward and made 
ready to jump off. Division artil- 
lery mov ed to firing positions to the 
east and south of the Punchbowl. 


The mission that came down to 
the troopers of the Ist Mar Div. was 
that of a limited objective attack. 
The K MCs were to advance along the 
eastern rim of the Punchbowl, secure 
it, and then make a 90 degree turn 
to the west and seize the northern 
rim. A co-ordinated attack was to 
‘be launched simultaneously along 
‘the western rim by other units of 
|X Corps, these units to link up with 
‘the KMC Regt along the northern 
‘rim. To the west of this effort, an- 
‘other division of X Corps was to at- 
tack the ridgelines leading north 
‘up the Yanggu valley. The 7th 
Marines were to attack abreast of, 
and in conjunction with, the ad- 
vance of the KMC Regiment and 
seize the ridge lines and hill tops 
which ran east from the rim of the 
Punchbowl. On order, this regiment 
was to continue the attack and seize 
the next high ground beyond the 
Punchbowl, an east-west ridgeline 
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The last major offensive action in Korea. A report 


for to reach him, elements of the 
Ist Mar Div had first to move across 
an open river valley which was under 
observation from the west and north, 
and then, in order to engage the 
enemy and drive him from his posi- 
tions, were forced to climb straight 
up the narrow knife-edged ridge- 
lines. Combat in Korea had proven 
that, normally, once ‘the ridgeline 
was gained the enemy, after a short 
fight, would move to the rear for 
he could not effectively cover the 
narrow area along the top of the high 
ground with fire. There was one ex- 
ception to this general rule, which 
could make running the ridges 
costly: the terrain formation which 
became known as the “T.” The 
formation existed where the main 
ridgeline was crossed by a single 
ridgeline or a series of them, the 
main ridgeline forming the leg of 
the “T,” the cross ridges forming 
the head. On such a terrain forma- 
tion the enemy could set up his 
defenses both on the main ridgeline 
and all along the head of the “T,” 
which allowed him to stop UN forces 
initially with frontal fire. Then, 
during the approach to the head of 
the “T” he was able to take those 
same forces under heavy cross fire 
from direct-fire weapons, and from 
the flanks was also able to direct the 
fires of indirect-fire weapons. To 


of the combat operations of an infantry battalion 


over difficult terrain against a well dug-in enemy 





; capac: which overlooked and controlled the 
oops M Soyang Gang valley and the supply 
vat Comte route heavily utilized by the NKPA 
alerted, forces located in, and to the north 
and the of, that valley. The Ist and 5th Ma- 
quartes rines were to back up the line and 
barbel ff were to be used wherever the fight- 
nd wat ing should dictate. 
Offensiv¢§ = =The proper use of terrain is often 
to come the deciding factor in battle. In the 
, any OM fight for the hill complex north of 
ver oH the Punchbowl, the enemy was well 
H aware of this and utilized the ter- 
as passed rain to his advantage in defensive 
into the installations. Nature had given the 
; moved enemy more than an even chance — 
ugust 19% Hf Marine Corps Gazette @ August 1956 





neutralize such a position required 
much fire power and swift, co-ordi- 
nated maneuver to the flank, or 
flanks, at the head of the “T:” Such 
single or double envelopment, ex- 
ecuted in rugged terrain, and with 
the base of fire engaged in a fire 
fight not of its own choosing, can 
be a tricky and time-consuming ac- 
tion. The area, against which the 
Ist Mar Div needed to throw its 
strength, was ideal for just such time- 
consuming action, for it was well 
endowed with the “T” ridge in all 
its variations. The North Koreans 
knew this, and had set up their de- 


fenses accordingly. 

Within the objective area the 
enemy had the advantage of observa- 
tion in all respects. To the west lay 
Hill 1052. From its summit and 
from the finger ridges running south 
and east from it the enemy could 
observe the movement of troops and 
material for a distance of 5,000 
meters. The first objective of the 
7th Marines, Hill 673, gave the 
enemy direct observation over the 
Soyang valley and the approaches 
to the hill itself. Hill 749, a thou- 
sand meters to the north was backed 
up by an east-west ridgeline which 
formed a “T”—defended heavily and 
which was to cost the Division much 
in blood. To the west of Hill 749 
lay Hill 812, a barren, wind-swept 
knoll, marked by a gigantic rock 
formation—a stone spire which rose 
up some 12 feet in the air directly 
west of the “T” formed by Hill 812 
and the east-west ridgeline which ran 
from Hill 749. West along the ridge- 
line from “the Rock” were two 
enemy strong points which looked 
directly into the defenses of Hill 
812. Hill 980 was completely dug 



























in defensively, with a huge bunker 
on its crest. Still farther to the west 
was Hill 1052, a series of bunkers, 
fire communications trenches, mortar 
emplacements and mountain gun 
emplacements. 1052 covered the ap- 
proaches to Hills 980 and 812 by 
direct-fire weapons and from_ its 
heights the enemy could direct and 
control the fire of artillery and 
heavy mortars. Strangely enough, 
neither Hill 980 nor 1052 were in- 
cluded as objectives in the plan of 
attack which was handed down from 
higher echelon—a fact which is be- 
yond the realm of reasonable think- 
ing. The retention of both these 
positions by the enemy was to make 
the attack extremely difficult, and 
to render approaching positions, 
once taken by Division units, almost 
untenable. 

Initially enemy resistance within 
X Corps zone of action was light, 
although the KMC Regiment suf- 
fered heavy casualties from anti- 
personnel mines. The advance of 
both regiments of the Marine Divi- 
sion was considered satisfactory, and 

























Terrain in the objective area looking north from the Punchbowl 


it appeared that this was to be a 
two regiment show at most. The 
attack continued in a highly success- 
ful manner until the 7th Marines 
were ordered to cross the valley and 
assault Hills 673 and 749. Along 
the line, formed by these hills, the 
enemy had elected to remain and 
fight it out—which he did, with 
devastating effect. What had once 
seemed possible for one regiment 
to secure, in reality was to take the 
combined efforts of all the infantry 
regiments of the Division, and was 
to involve some of the heaviest and 
most vicious fighting that elements 
of the Division had seen since the 
bloody battles of the Naktong. Since 
this narrative will deal with but one 
of the battalions which were thrown 
into the contest, the remainder of 
the article will deal only with that 
unit, the event which led up to 
its commitment to battle and the 
actions of this battalion during the 
fight for its assigned objective. 

By 14 September 1951 the NKPA 
forces dug-in along the high ground 
south of the Soyang Gang had so 
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badly mauled the 7th Marine, that 
it was necessary to relieve that regi- 
ment. Units of the Ist Marines had 
relieved units of the 7th in place, 
and in the area of Hill 749 had ex. 
ecuted a passage of lines which had 
put them right into the teeth of a 
North Korean regiment. The fight. 
ing throughout the Ist Marines’ zone 
was bitter, and the casualty rate ran 
high. The hill complex had already 
ground up one regiment and was 
tearing rapidly into another. On 15 
September the 5th Marines were 
ordered into the attack—to relieve 
pressure on the Ist Marines and to 
secure objectives on the left of the 
Ist Marines’ zone of action. 

At 1600 15 September, after is- 
suance of a warning order by the 
CO, 5th Marines, the 2d and 3d 
Bns of that regiment moved from 
positions to the east of the Punch- 
bowl to an assembly area in the 
rear of the zone of the 3d Bn, Ist 
Marines. Both battalions had closed 
the assembly areas by 2300. By 2330 
troops of those battalions had 
slipped into sleeping bags and —in 
spite of the crash of incoming 
120mm mortars and the answering 
boom of the outgoing rounds of the 
Ist Marines’ 4.2-inch mortars—man- 
aged to get a good night's sleep. At 
2400 the regimental operation order 
for 16 September was received at 
the CP of the 2d Bn. At this time, 
shivering frora cold and excitement, 
the unit commanders and_ staff 
huddled together under the light of 
a lantern, received the attack order 
from the battalion commander. 
They traced the objectives _and 
scheme of maneuver from the single 
overlay available, and went stum 
bling back through the wet paddies 
to awaken platoon leaders and staft 
sections to get set for the day which 
was then upon them. 

The orders for the 2d Bn were 4 
follows: “With one rifle company 
relieve How Company, 3d Bn, Ist 
Marines, in place, and report when 
relief has been effected. Upon effect 
of relief make physical contact with 
elements of 3d Bn, 5th Marines and 
defend best terrain vicinity present 
position, prepared to continue the 
attack on order. Attack and see 
Hill 812, Objective DOG, consoli- 
date that position, defend best ter 
rain vicinity of that position. Upon 
seizure of Hill 812 make patrol com 
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tact with elements of the Ist Ma- 
rines vicinity Hill 749. Patrol north 
to the Soyang Gang daily.” (For the 
objective area, boundaries, critical 
terrain and scheme of maneuver see 
Figure |.) 

Dawn on 16 September arrived 
cold and clear. The weather was 
excellent for both ground and air 
operations. The leading platoon of 
D Co moved out of the assembly 
area at 0605 and that company com- 
menced the climb to relieve H Co, 
Ist Marines. The battalion com- 
mand group, the heavy machine gun 
platoon and a section of 75mm re- 
coilless rifles moved with them. By 
1100 16 September the relief had 
been effected and D Co had taken 
up its defensive positions. The re- 
lief and assumption of defense was 
without incident, with the exception 
of sporadic artillery and mortar fire 
which fell close to the D Co posi- 
tion during the relief. 

Fox Co had been designated the 
unit to assault and seize Hill 812 
in the battalion operation order. This 
company was to move out in the 
attack following the relief of How 
Co, Ist Marines, and was to be sup- 
ported in the attack by the fires of 
the heavy machine guns and the 
75mm recoilless rifles from the Dog 
Co position. Although Dog Co was 
in position to support the attack 
at 1100, it was nearly 1200 before 
Fox Co moved out of the assembly 
area, and 1300 before the assault 
platoons of that company reached 
the valley leading to the objective. 
This delay was to prove costly be- 
fore the day was over. 


At approximately 1700 Fox Co 
came under heavy small arms, auto- 
matic weapons and mortar fire from 
positions on the approaches to 812. 


re 
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In the fire fight that followed two 
platoon leaders were wounded and 
the toll of dead and wounded within 
these two platoons grew steadily as 
the afternoon wore on. The advance 
toward the objective bogged down 
momentarily, and then at 1915 drove 
forward until one platoon had 
gained the high ground along the 
ridgeline to the east of Hill 812. 
From the Dog Co position other 
troop units could be seen approach- 
ing the objective and, in order to 
identify them, Fox Co was asked to 


The 5th Marines move out toward the Punchbowl area 














Figure I 


give the positions of its forward 
units. Positions relayed by radio 
were not realistic, for the Fox Co 
CP was on low ground and in thick 
foliage and members of the com- 
mand post could not accurately de- 
termine front line positions. In an 
effort to pin-point the positions of 
the Fox Co platoons a mark was 
called for. The mark used indicated 
clearly the position of the troops. 
Unfortunately for all concerned the 








mark was made with a_ white 
phosphorous grenade. Aircraft had 
been called in for destruction mis- 
sions against Hill 980 by the 3d 
Iin, 5th Marines, and as those air- 
craft pulled out of their runs on 
980 they spotted the white smoke 
from the grenade. Believing that 
this was the mark of another target 
they quickly took it under fire with 
napalm and machine guns. Recogni- 
tion panels were immediately dis- 
played and the strike called off be- 
fore Fox Co suffered any casualties. 
As darkness fell, the forward ele- 
ments of Fox Co pulled back along 
the ridgeline, set up a perimeter de- 
fense and waited for litter bearers 
to take out the dead and wounded. 


Because of the heavy casualties 
suffered by Fox, Easy, which had 
remained in the assembly area 
throughout the day, was alerted to 
move forward by 0400 17 September 
to take positions in rear of Fox 
and be prepared to make a passage 
of lines to continue the attack. 


Elements of the battalion were 
disposed as indicated in Figure 2. 
During the afternoon, the 8lmm 
mortar platoon had moved to the 
trail junction shown southeast of 
Hill 812 and were able to furnish 
fire in support of the attack by late 
evening of 16 September. The bat- 
talion command group was located 
on the high ground southeast of the 
Dog Co position, with its OP at Dog 
Co. Wire communications to 5th 
Marines were in operation by night- 
fall. Radio remained primary means 
of communications to the com- 
panies of the battalion. Physical 
contact with 3d Bn, 5th Marines was 
made and maintained throughout 
the night. 


There was no enemy action dur- 
ing the night of 16 September 1951 
within the zone of the 2d Bn. Bril- 
liant moonlight bathed the area, il- 
luminating the hills and ridgelines 
so well that movement on them 
could be immediately detected. At 
0145 the regimental operation order 
was received by means of telephone. 
The CO 5th Marines ordered the 
2d Bn to attack at 0400 17 Septem- 
ber and to seize Objective DOG, 
Hill 812, by nightfall of that day. 
- The 3d Bn was to remain.in posi- 
tion and support the attack of the 


2d Bn by fire. The regimental.order,, s 
»?gttacking, the leg. Cross fire frony 


was relayed to the battalion’ com- 
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Figure 2 


mander who ordered Fox Co to con- 
tinue the attack at 0400; Dog was to 
support the attack by fire; Easy was 
to move to positions in rear of Fox 
at 0400 and, on order, to execute a 
passage of lines through Fox and 
seize the objective. 

Because of a misunderstanding in 
the radio transmission which ordered 
Fox Co into the attack, that com- 
pany was late in jumping off, and 
it was nearly 0700 before it moved 
forward. Fortune smiled briefly on 
that company, however, for at first 
light, from their concealed positions 
along the ridgeline, members of that 
company were able to watch the 
North Koreans emerge from their 
fighting holes and bunkers, wash, 
cook chow and eat. Artillery was 
delivered on those personnel with 
good effect, thereby reducing to some 
extent, at least, the combat efficiency 
of the enemy soldiers. 

At first light, the CO, 2d Bn radioed 
Fox Co regarding the delay in the 
attack, and as quickly as the com- 
pany could be organized the attack 
was made. At first, surprise gave this 
company an advantage, and it was 
able to advances with light losses 
until the leading elements of the 
company crossed the saddle and 
started up the ridgeline towards the 
objective. Here the North Koreans 
were well emplaced in machine gun 
positions and bunkers along the 
northeast-southwest ridgeline which 
formed Hill 812. This ridgeline 


“formed the head of a “T,” and the 


ridgeline along which Fox.Co was 


automatic weapons and small arms 
swept across the open ridgeline, in- 
flicting heavy casualties on_ the 
Company's already depleted ranks. 
Caught in the cross fire, and under 
observation from Hill 980 and 1052, 
from which the enemy was deliver- 
ing accurate and deadly mortar fire, 
the attack of Fox Co came to an 
abrupt halt. At this time Easy had 
arrived in position behind Fox. At 
0850 Easy was ordered to execute a 
passage of lines and continue the 
attack. 


During the attack of Fox Co, the 
battalion command group had op- 
erated from the adjacent ridgeline, 
some 1,200 meters directly across the 
valley from Hill 812, and within the 
perimeter set up by Dog Co. Tied 
in with, and northwest of D/2/5, 
How Co, 3d Bn, 5th Marines was 
pinned in position by mortar fire 
from Hill 1052 and by machine 
gun fire from enemy positions along 
the ridgeline some 800 meters to the 
front. The heavy machine guns of 
the 2d Bn were positioned with Dog 
Co, and commenced firing into the 
flank of the enemy strong point on 
Hill 812 as soon as Fox Co jumped 
off in the attack. Support fires from 
the same position were delivered on 
the target by the 75mm recoilless 
rifle section. The strike of the bul 
lets of the machine guns could be 
clearly seen from the battalion OP, 
as could be the explosion of the 
75mm rounds. This fire appeared 
to have good results in keeping the 
enemy fixed in position and radio 
iransmissions from Fox Co sub 
‘stantiated these assumptions. The 
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enemy, however, was quick to locate 
the source of this harassment, and it 
was not long before his forward 
observer on Hill 1052 had the range 
and commenced dropping 120mm 
mortars in the vicinity of the gun 
emplacements resulting in 4 casual- 
ties within the HMG platoon. Be- 
cause of the location of the enemy 
forward observer and the accuracy 
of the mortars, effective support from 
battalion weapons was neutralized. 


When Easy Co passed through Fox 
at 0850, it was reinforced, by the 2d 
Platoon of Fox Co. This platoon, 
during the night of 16 September, 
had become separated from the re- 
mainder of the company and had 
remained by itself throughout the 
hours of darkness, although it had 
maintained radio contact with its 
parent organization. With the com- 
ing of dawn the platoon leader 
found himself in thick foliage, well 
concealed, and a scant 400 meters 
from one of the largest enemy 
bunkers on the left flank of Hill 812. 
The platoon had moved forward 
during the attack of Fox Co, and 
when Fox had been stopped by fire, 
the platoon had closed within 100 
meters of the enemy position—still 
undetected. It was at this point that 
control of that platoon was given 
to Easy Co. 

The CO of Easy Co, after observ- 
ing the heavy fire being delivered on 
Fox Co, requested that an air strike 
be run against Hill 812 and Hill 
980 prior to his attack. Air was re- 
quested, but did not appear on sta- 
tion at the time specified. Two 
hours after passing through Fox, 
Easy Co was still under heavy fire 
from the enemy, and had progressed 
no more than 100 meters forward. 
When air did not appear at 1100, the 
CO, 2d Bn ordered Easy to make a 
determined drive for the objective, 
utilizing the fires of mortars and 
artillery to cover the advance, and 
to throw the 2d Platoon of Fox 
against the flank as soon as the fire 
lifted. This word was passed to the 
platoon leader of the Fox platoon 
and almost before supporting fires 
had been lifted from Hill 812 his 
platoon was in the position. Thirty- 
SIX minutes later, after grenade 
duels and hand-to-hand combat, the 
platoon secured the key enemy em- 
placements on Hill 812. (See Fig. 3.) 

Once these strong points had been 
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Figure 3 


knocked out, the Ist Platoon, Easy 
Co drove the enemy from his right 
flank positions, moved through the 
Fox platoon and attacked westward 
along the ridgeline leading towards 
Hill 980. With the exception of long- 
range machine gun fire delivered 
from the strong point at Hill 980, 
Easy Co was able to move forward 
against negligible resistance. By 1430 
all of Objective DOG had been se- 
cured, and Easy Co had advanced to 
eastern limits of Hill 980. At this 
time permission was requested from 
CO, 5th Marines to continue the at- 
tack and seize Hill 980, but this re- 
quest was not granted because of 
instructions from higher authority. 
Easy Co was then ordered to with- 
draw to a defensive position 600 me- 
ters to the rear of its most forward 
point of advance. All units of the 
battalion were in night defensive po- 
sitions by 1700. 


Although Hill 812 had _ been 
secured ahead of schedule, and al- 
though friendly forces now con- 
trolled the Soyang Gang valley, the 
casualties were not to cease, nor was 
the enemy ready to give up 812 with- 
out another try. The enemy to the 
north, across the Soyang Gang re- 
mained relatively quiet during the 
period 17-19 September and patrols 
from Fox and. Easy Co made no con- 
tact even as far forward as the north 
bank of the river. The enemy to 
the west, however, was active and 
vicious. He struck at Easy’s western 
outpost at 0430 18 September, forc- 
ing it to withdraw and struck again 
at 0845. No concentration of enemy 
forces was evident and the enemy 
withdrew after a hot fire fight. 





Enemy mortar fire and fire from 
direct-fire 76mm mountain guns was 
heavy throughout daylight hours 
causing casualties in both Fox and 
Easy Companies. These casualties 
were to continue for as long as the 
position was held, for from positions 
on Hill 980 and Hill 1052 the 
enemy could direct the fire of mor- 
tars, machine guns and field pieces 
along the ridgeline held by friendly 
troops and into the defenses set up 
there. So heavy was this fire that no 
positions could be constructed on 
the south side of the ridge, with the 
result that all defenses were, of neces- 
sity, dug on the northern side —a 
situation which rendered the de- 
fenders vulnerable to attack from 
two directions. Movement on Hill 
$12 was restricted to its reverse slope, 
for here again friendly forces were 
under observation from Hill 1052 
and Hill 980 during daylight hours. 
Snipers, as well as heavy weapons, 
took a toll of dead and wounded as 
Marines of the battalion moved 
about in individual positions. To 
add even more trouble to an already 
confused situation, the 3d Bn, 5th 
had made no advance along its 
ridgeline during the attack, and now 
remained in position with elements 
spread over 2,000 meters of front— 
not physically tied in with the 2d 
Bn —a situation of definite advan- 
tage to the enemy and one extremely 
dangerous for the Regiment as a 
whole. The enemy was not long in 
discovering this, and in less than 24 
hours acted to press his advantage. 
On the night of 19-20 September 
the battalion held defensive posi- 
tions as indicated in Figure 4. The 
Ist Platoon of Easy Co held positions 
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which involved the outposting of a 
granite spire, previously referred to 
as “The Rock,” about 12 feet high, 
and stretching across the width of 
the ridgeline. The enemy outposted 
the western side of “T Rock,” the 
2d Bn the top of it and the eastern 
side. Because of the heavy fire from 
Hill 980 and 1052 all positions were 
dug in on the northern side of the 
ridge leading west to “The Rock.” 


At 0200 20 September, intense 
enemy mortar fire commenced fa!l- 
ing all along the defensive line and 
particularly in the positions held by 
the Ist Platoon, Easy Co. These fires 
continued until 0230, At that time 
an enemy force, estimated as at least 
one company in strength, started 
around the northern side of “The 
Rock” and were brought under fire 
by the defenders. The enemy at- 
tacked with grenades and small arms 
fire at close range. The Easy Co 
platoon attempted to dislodge this 
force by counterattacking along the 
narrow ridgeline, and in the ensuing 
action the platoon leader was 
severely wounded. The enemy con- 
tinued to press forward fiercely and 
forced the defending platoon to 
withdraw to positions on the left 
flank of Hill 812. Artillery, 81mm 
and 60mm mortar concentrations 
were delivered in heavy volume 
along the ground evacuated by 
friendly troops but, in spite of this, 
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the enemy continued his forward 
movement and set up light machine 
guns in one of the evacuated bunk- 
ers. From these bunkers the enemy 
was able to lay down a heavy fire 
across the ridge top and into the 
front lines of Easy Co causing heavy 
casualties. 

At 0500 the 2d Platoon of Fox Co 
was alerted and brought forward to 
the reverse slope of the left flank of 
812, to bolster the line and to be 
utilized as a counterattacking force 
whenever the opportunity arose. At 
0545 the enemy had moved to with- 
in 75 meters of the left flank posi- 
tions of Easy Co and was engaging 
the troops emplaced there with sub- 
machine guns and grenades. Fifteen 
minutes later he closed the position 
and assaulted with a shower of hand 
grenades, demoralizing and forcing 
the withdrawal of certain personnel 
within the battle position. En- 
couraged by this obvious weakening 
of the line, the enemy drove towards 
the crest of Hill 812, increasing the 
intensity of the grenade barrage as 
he advanced. 

During the enemy attack and the 
close-in fighting around the bunkers 
on the left of Hill 812, the 2d Pla- 
toon of Fox Co stood waiting to be 
committed. As enemy troops ap- 
peared on the crest of the hill the 
Fox platoon was ordered into action. 
From approximately the same posi- 
tions from which they had forced 


the enemy on 17 September, they de. 
livered a hail of grenades, auto. 
matic weapons and small arms fire 
on the assaulting enemy at point 
blank range. The surprise and the 
shock effect of this fire stopped the 
enemy advance completely and 
forced him into retreat along the 
ridgeline to the west. Again he oc. 
cupied strong points east of “The 
Rock” and continued to fire on 
friendly forces. Several 3.5 rockets 
were brought forward and fired into 
these strong points and machine 
guns along the line were sited to 
fire into the embrasures of these 
bunkers, neutralizing the weapons 
emplaced therein and forcing further 
withdrawal of the enemy. In the 
light of early dawn one squad of the 
Fox platoon was sent against the 
enemy in a counterattack. Under 
supporting fires of the rockets and 
machine guns this squad was able 
to clear the remainder of the ridge 
line and were a hundred yards into 
enemy territory beyond “The Rock” 
by 0630. The remainder of the 2d 
Platoon, Fox Co was sent forward in 
an effort to further engage the ene 
my, but no engagement was forth- 


coming. All action had ceased and | 


Fox 2 withdrew to positions pre 
viously held by Easy 1. 

With the coming of full daylight 
812 stood bleak and bare, its rocky 
sides beaten to a brown powder by 
high explosives, the northern slopes 
littered with enemy dead. The Ma 
rines. within the positions peered 
through eyes heavy with weariness 
towards “The Rock” and waited for 
possible enemy reaction. At 0800 
Dog Co, as a reinforcing element of 
the 3d Bn, moved in to take over 
the position. The final objective 
was secure. The war of movement 
had ended—the war of position had 
begun. US @ MC 


Aye, Aye! 


# Jusr perore World War II, a Summary Court-Martial, convened on board the USS Maryland to try a 


seaman first class on the charge of Drunkenness and Disorderly Conduct. 


The seaman had been appre- 


hended in the galley at 3 o'clock one Sunday morning. He had returned to the ship from authorized liberty 


on the eleven-thirty boat. 


Because drinking aboard ship is a much more serious offense than returning aboard under the influence, 


the court tried to establish the man’s condition when he returned from liberty. 


They questioned the Officer 


of the Deck. He testified that the sailor returned with a liberty party and that he didn’t notice anything 
Finally the court asked the Officer of the Deck if he had anything else 


unusual about the man’s actions. 

to say that might help the court. 
“Why yes,” the Officer of the Deck replied, 

early, Mister, I’m Queen of the May. 


so 


“when he came over the side, he saluted and said, ‘Call me 


Col W. F. Prickett 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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“FOR IMMEDIATE RELEASE” 


“Six boxes and a handbook.” 

Those were the materials that have proved out one 
of the big engineering achievements of our time. It 
concerns a whole new concept of customer service 
developed to provide optimum efficiency in the delivery 
and performance of weapon systems. 

The TM-61 Martin Matador shown here at an over- 
seas Air Force base arrived there in six packing cases, 


and was stockpiled in a storage depot. 


When the test-drill whistle blew, a team of Air Force 
technicians assembled and checked out the missile, com- 
plete with mobile guidance system, and ready for firing, 
in less than six hours. 

Martin engineering service today covers every aspect 
of the customer’s requirements for effective operation 
and maintenance of the product. This includes packag- 
ing, delivery, customer training, field service and con- 


tractor maintenance. 
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® ONLY A GENIUS NEED APPLY! 
We would be rather startled to 
read such an admonition applied to 
Marine officer procurement; yet, 
were an outsider privileged to read 
Marine officer fitness reports, he 
would swear that the statement is 
true. According to these reports, al- 
most everyone is “Excellent,” or 
“Excellent to Outstanding!” A few 
are merely “Above Average!” Merely 
above average! A moment's thought 
will tell us that the great bulk of 
officers in any particular group must 
be average when compared with 
each other. To say otherwise is an 
obvious contradiction in terms. Yet 
we find that no Marine officer (or 
only a few, perhaps, of the very worst 
grade) are “average.” Something 
should be done about this state of 
affairs; but before we discuss pos- 
sible solutions, let us look at some 
pertinent background facts. 
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Fitness reports on Marine officers 
have one primary purpose as I see 
it. That raison d’etre is to provide a 
basis for selection of officers for pro- 
motion. The fact that they also pro- 
vide a running account of the offi- 
cer’s performance of duty makes for 
a complete record on each individ- 
ual and is of great assistance in as- 
signment to duty; nevertheless, these 
functions are secondary. 

If we agree that the fitness reports 
must provide a basis for selection 
for promotion, we next ask what is 
required to accomplish this objec- 
tive. Obviously, the report must 
show an evaluation of current per- 
formance of duty, must describe the 


By Col R. E. Cushman, Jr. 





character of the individual, and 
must give an appreciation of growth 
and promotion potential. The pres 
ent fitness report provides a means 
of doing this. 

This sounds very simple and un- 
complicated; why, then, cannot each 
1eporting senior simply mark down 
his judgments in accordance with 
the written directions for making 
out fitness reports? Primarily be 
cause the making out of the fitnes 
report is a subjective process. It is 
unavoidable that the report is com 
pounded of two ingredients, the 
characteristics of the person marked 
and the judgments, biases and en 
thusiasms of the marking senior. It 
is also a fact that unit loyalty and 
the ingrained leadership trait 0! 
loyalty to one’s subordinates will im 
almost every case force a command 
ing officer to believe that his outhit 
is the best and that his officers are 
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the finest. And, of course, we want 
hard chargers who are bursting with 
enthusiasm and pride in their unit 
and their officers. That is the only 
way to command a unit if it is to 
win battles. Furthermore, it is hu- 
man nature to start each officer out 
at the top level and only lower his 
marking when he really goofs off. 
This forms sort of an equivalent, in 
the fitnessyreport field, to the pre- 
cept that each man is considered 
innocent until proven guilty. On 
the other hand, ideally every officer 
should start out being considered 
average when he reports in to a new 
senior and then be lowered or raised 
in accordance with his demonstrated 
performance. To sum up then, we 
are faced with the problem that de- 
sirable leadership attributes in our 
commanding officers make it difficult 
for them to be objective and pro- 
duce the undesirable byproduct of 
fitness reports indicating that about 
90 per cent of all officers are in the 
upper 10 per cent of their group — 
a manifest absurdity. 

This leads us to a more detailed 
consideration of our present difficul- 
ties. It can readily be seen that this 
continuing shift of marks into the 
upper part of the scale has very bad 
end results. First, of course, is the 
fact that almost everyone is at the 
top and that this poses an almost 
impossible task for selection boards. 
They can pick out the very few that 
have straight “Outstanding.” They 
find it is easy to spot the few who 
have had disciplinary action or very 
low fitness reports. At that point 
the boards probably find that per- 
haps 90 per cent of all the group is 
left, and they are all marked “Ex- 
cellent,” and the boards have to 
select a portion of these and pass 
over a portion. Solomon himself 
could not separate sheep from goats 
When all bear the same outward 
marking. Personal knowledge by 
members of the board may work in 
the rarified atmosphere of selecting 
a few colonels for general officer 
rank, but it cannot substitute for 
adequate fitness report markings 
when the selection involves scores 
or hundreds, as in the lower ranks. 

Second, the difficulty is com- 
pounded by the fact that reporting 
seniors soon become aware of the 
artificially high markings in vogue 
and know that to mark an officer 
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literally, in accordance with the di- 
rections and the actual meanings of 
the rating words, is to sign his death 
warrant. When everyone else is get- 
ting “Excellent,” it becomes a real 
blow to mark a man as “Above aver- 
age.” Yet according to the literal 
meaning of the words, the phrase 
“Above Average” constitutes a kudo 
and ought to be received with pride! 
As a consequence, even those report- 
ing seniors who are aware of the 
trouble and would like to correct 
it, dare not, lest they injure some fine 
subordinate officer. 

Third, as more and more mark- 
ings are crowded into the upper 
bracket, it becomes impossible for 
the marking senior to differentiate 
between his officers. On a small 
scale, he runs into the same difficul- 
ty the selection boards have on a big 
scale. I am afraid that, faced by this 
problem, a good many marking offi- 
cers tend to take the easy way out. 
Just mark good old Joe Blow 
straight “Excellent.” And John Doe? 
Well, actually, he is just a shade bet- 
ter than Blow, but since it cannot be 
shown on the fitness report — why, 
just mark him straight “Excellent,” 
too. Finally, the feeling grows up 
that paragraphs 16 and 17 of the fit- 
ness report (those portions to be 
marked with an “x” to show per- 
formance of duty and _ character 
traits) are useless. This puts the 
load on Section D to actually differ- 
entiate between officers to any de- 
gree at all. Section D is the portion 
which is to be filled in by written 
description. I fully believe that this 
part of the report is now carrying 
the whole load; that selection boards 
probably rely almost exclusively 
upon it. (I am guessing, never hav- 
ing been on a board, but logic indi- 
cates it could not be otherwise.) Yet 
it is a space of only 2 x 8 inches, and 
the writing must be by hand. This 
is the medium through which the 
destiny of each officer is decided! 

Finally, among the troubles en- 
countered with the present report is 
the fact that it is almost impossible 
to evaluate the marker. As men- 
tioned earlier, one of the two im- 
portant ingredients of the report is 
the subjective feeling of the report- 
ing senior. Some are “tough” mark- 
ers, some are “easy.” In earlier days 
in the Corps, members of selection 
boards knew the reporting seniors, 





and of their own knowledge had the 
tough and easy ones tabbed. They 
could compensate accordingly. And, 
of course, this compensation must 
be made. For if officers are in com- 
petition with each other for promo- 
tion, great injustice can result if the 
standards of the marking seniors are 
not equated. Now, what method of 
marking gives no inkling of the feel- 
ings of the marker? The check off 
list where the marker simply checks 
opposite words which approximate 
his judgment of the junior. Yet this 
is the system used for paragraphs 16 
and 17—the bulk of our fitness 
report. The only way in which one 
can obtain an insight into the men- 
tal processes of the marker is to 
read his written word. Only the 
pitifully small Section D now pro- 
vides this opportunity. 

There is another problem some- 
times encountered in marking which 
I would like to mention. The proc- 
ess of evaluation is inherently one 
of comparison. The question is, 
comparison with whom? Obviously 
it must be with officers of the indi- 
vidual’s rank, approximate time in 
grade, and, in some respects, func- 


‘tional field. But is this comparison 


to be with those officers whom the 
reporting senior knows throughout 
the Corps, with just those in his own 
command, or with some hypotheti- 
cal ideal? I think that the answer is, 
it must be the first and last of these. 
We all have formulated our opin- 
ions of what an ideal Marine officer 
should be, particularly with respect 
to those leadership and character 
traits that are common to all good 
officers of whatever rank. This opin- 
ion is bound to be mixed up inex- 
tricably with our comparison of any 
particular officer to all of those in 
his group whom we know within the 
Corps. We must avoid, I feel, re- 
stricting our comparison solely to 
those officers of the same group 
within the reporting senior’s com- 
mand except in special cases such as 
the marking of students. To do so 
means that we will have too small a 
group for good comparison; in a 
small group of only 3 or 4 officers, 
for example, it is easily possible that 
all might be way above or way be- 
low average. Comparison just with- 
in this small group would result in 
distorted markings. This may seem 
obvious, but I have heard the oppo- 
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site seriously argued: that the only 
comparison which should be made 
is with the officer’s immediate col- 
leagues in the reporting senior’s 
command! 

And now the question is — what 
should be done about all this? My 
remedy is relatively simple and 
can be put into effect by each mark- 
ing senior on his own initiative. 

First, Section D should be greatly 
expanded. I believe that Headquar- 
ters, Marine Corps, should require 
that a 300-500 word description be 
written about each officer reported 
on. This amounts to between one 
and 2 pages of double-spaced type- 
writing. Is this too much to ask of a 
reporting senior; that he devote this 
much attention to what is one of 
the most vital functions of any sen- 
ior officer — and to what is the most 
vital concern of each individual re- 
ported on? In lieu of a new form, 
or a requirement by HQMC, I know 
of nothing to prevent this enlarge- 
ment of Section D by the simple ex- 
pedient of attaching the expanded 
remarks. It seems to me that this 
suggestion is worth serous considera- 
tion by all commanding officers. 
Second, instead of the very few 


little boxes now available for check- 


ing off words which represent the 
marking officer’s judgment, there 
should be a scale of at least 25 grada- 
tions reaching from “Unsatisfactory” 
through “Outstanding” (it is not 
necessary to have degrees of failure 
so the scale need not extend through 
“Unsatisfactory”). It will then be 
possible to differentiate among ofh- 
cers in a command who would ap- 
pear to be exactly the same if marked 





in accordance with the present sys- 
tem. Once again, in lieu of a new 
form, there seems to be no reason a 
marking senior cannot place his 
markings in the squares as though 
a scale were there and state in a note 
in the space between paragraphs 16 
and 17 that he has done so. It is 
strongly recommended, however, 
that a new form be devised with 
more width allotted to the space 
for these markings and a scale 
printed across it. 

Third and last, I believe that 
HQMC should periodically re-em- 
phasize that fitness reports are to be 
marked literally and redirect atten- 
tion to the literal meanings of the 
descriptive words employed, and 
order that they be used accordingly. 
It would help greatly if the mean- 
ings of these words were placed 
upon the fitness report form itself; 
at present, one must refer to the 
PRAM to review these definitions. 
How many of us do that faithfully 
each time we make our fitness re- 
ports? If we did, we would find this 
meaning given for “Excellent,” in 
which category I am convinced most 
officers are placed: “Exceptionally 
efficient; qualified toa degree seldom 
achieved by others in his grade.” 
(Italics are mine.) And here is what 
is says about “Above Average,” a 
category which now induces despair 
among officers so marked: “Highly 
qualified and efficient.” 

Here again each marking officer 
can do something on his own. He 
must not let loyalty to his subordi- 
nates and unit transcend loyalty to 
the Marine Corps as a whole. His 
day-to-day enthusiasm for his sub- 
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ordinates must be transformed at 
fitness report time into a painstak- 
ing evaluation on as objective a 
basis as possible. I recommend that 
he mark his fitness reports literally 
and append a statement to the ef. 
fect that this has been done, empha- 
sizing it by quoting the approved 
definition of the word used to de 
scribe the officer’s “General Value to 
the Service” (paragraph 19 of the 
form). Complete the statement by 
requesting that markings be equated 
as appropriate. For example: 

“I have marked this officer in the 
full literal sense of the instructions 
in paragraph 3018, PRAM, and find 
his ‘General Value to the Service’ 
to be “Excellent,” meaning ‘Excep- 
tionally efficient; qualified to a de. 
gree seldom achieved by others in 
his grade.’ I have carefully weighed 
this marking. It should be consid- 
ered in equating these marks with 
those of others.” 

I believe that this statement, 
coupled with a sincere and lengthy 
written appreciation of the officer, 
would not only protect his interests 
but would single him out_and place 
him above the unfortunate officers 
who have all received a_ straight 
“Excellent” by a reporting senior 
who has fallen into the present strait 
jacket method. 

While my statistics are strictly 
guesswork, I truly believe that we 
must do something along the lines 
recommended above if we are to pre- 
vent our fitness reports from becom- 
ing meaningless, risking the morale 
of those being marked — and that in- 
cludes all of us! US @ MC 





@ As A GEM AMONG LITTLE KNOWN FACTs about our US decorations, the now extinct Military and Naval 


Digest of March 1937 had this interesting item under “Professional Notes.” 


PURPLE HEART AUTHORIZED FOR CCC 


“Recently published changes to AR600-45 provided eligibility to officers and enlisted men who have 
served, or are serving with the Civilian Conservation Corps for award of the Purple Heart and Soldiers’ 


Medal. 


Under War Department interpretation, the Purple Heart decoration will be considered as a 


junior Distinguished Service Medal and will be awarded for distinguished service in time of peace or war. 
The Soldiers’ Medal will be awarded for outstanding acts of heroism on the part of military personnel 
not in actual conflict with the enemy.” 

The next month, this same magazine had this in print on the same subject: 


PURPLE HEART 


“In response to a protest by the World War veterans who are holders of the Purple Heart, the War 
Department has announced that the recently published changes to AR600-45 which provided eligibility 
to officers and enlisted men who have served or are serving with the Civilian Conservation Corps will be 
rescinded. As this action will leave the Army without a junior Distinguished Service Award, which has 
been considered desirable, it is probable that a study will be made of a new decoration to fill the need.” 


Col H. Nickerson, Jr. 


(The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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70% OF THE WORLD IS A POTENTIAL BASE FOR YOUR NEW ATR NAVY 


Chance Vought’s supersonic F8U-1 Crusader 
will help Navy command the skies above the seas. 


Chance Vought’s F8U-1 Crusader represents the next generation of 
Navy fighters. Able to engage any enemy at exceptional altitudes— 
easily capable of surpassing the speed of sound in level flight—the 
Crusader will give command of the air to the U.S. Fleet wherever 
its Fast Task Forces operate. 

Agile and amazingly lethal, it also is designed for ease of production 
and simplified maintenance. 

Crusaders already are in production at Chance Vought—outstanding 
examples of how your new Navy is being equipped with tomorrow’s 
weapons foday. 


NAVAL AVIATORS CHALLENGE THE JET FRONTIER 
Write NAVCAD, Washington 25, D. C., or visit your nearest 
Naval Air Station for details on your Air Navy opportunities. 


UGHAT AIRCRAFT 


INCORPORATED +> DALLAS, TEXAS 


DESIGNER AND BUILDER OF HIGH PERFORMANCE MILITARY AIRCRAFT SINCE 1917 











# Historical Branch, G3, HQMC has 
a number of copies of Robert L. Sher- 
rod’s History of Marine Aviation in 
WWII for free distribution to anyone 
who served in Marine aviation organiza- 
tions during WWII. Requests should be 
sent to Combat Forces Press, 1529 18th 
St. NW, Washington, DC. The Gazette 
Bookshop has the book on sale for any- 
one not eligible for a free copy. 


® North American Aviation has per- 
fected a new life saving device that auto- 
matically inflates a pilot’s “Mae West” 
upon contact with water. The entire 
assembly weighs about 5 oz. and will in- 
flate a life jacket within 15 seconds after 
immersion in water. It consists of a cap, 
piston, spring loaded plunger, soft rub- 
ber flapper valve and an effervescent 
pill that is about the size of an Alka 
Seltzer tablet. As the pilot drops into 
the drink, water rushes through the tube 
in one end of the metal cap, forcing the 
rubber flapper valve open. The water 
passes through the valve and contacts 
the tablet, causing it to dissolve and 
produce a cloud of gas. The gas pushes 
the flapper valve back into place at one 
end of the chamber, forcing the piston 
to strike the operating lever. This fires 


the CO2 cartridge and inflates the 


jacket. 

The device cannot be set off acciden- 
tally because the flapper valve holds the 
opening closed until it is forced open by 
the pressure of a body of water. 


been termed a new era in ship-building, 
a new landing craft built almost entirely 
of Douglas Aircomb (a structural paper 
honeycomb impregnated with a phenolic 
resin) was launched recently at Terminal 
Island, Calif. 

The hull of the new craft (right) is a 
departure from conventional design. It 
consists of the Aircomb core sandwich 
construction, reinforced with a woven 
fiber-glass inner and outer skin. The 
hull deck slats, aft deck coaming and 
bulkheads are all reinforced plastic. De- 
scribed as unsinkable, the 36-foot long, 
9-foot beam craft is the first production 
model of its kind. 


e The Dept 
nounced that it has awarded a contract 
to Piasecki Aircraft Corp to build an 
experimental vertical lift aircraft nick- 
named the “Sea Bat.” It will be un- 
manned and completely automatic in 
flight, controlled electronically from 
shipboard or land bases. Its compact- 
ness permits its operation from restricted 
areas aboard small warships and it can 
be stowed aboard submarines. 


Navy recently an- 


Capable of literally hanging in the air 
as does the bat, it can dart in any direc- 
tion, hover close to the sea’s surface and 
return to its operational base completely 
controlled. It can perform a multitude 
of missions that cannot now be done by 
existing aircraft or helicopters. 

As the newest concept in the growing 
arsenal of “push button warfare” weap- 
ons, it would be particularly useful on 
extremely hazardous missions. Thus it 
would reduce the high probability of a 
serious loss of personnel and matériel. 








® Marking the advent of what has 




























& A new high speed rocket, ASP, & 
pecially designed for studies of the up 
per atmosphere has been field tested by 
the Navy. Atmosphere Sounding Proje¢ 
tile, as the missile is officially known, 
will be used to gather information, study 
cosmic ray emanations and other geo 
physical phenomena. 

Specifications for the rocket and the 
transducer to relay the gathered infor. 
mation were prepared by the US Naval 
Radiological Defense Laboratory, a 
field activity of the Bureau of Ships in 
San Francisco, Calif. ASP will be used 
in studies of the upper atmosphere. 

The rocket is small, with a diameter 
of 61% inches and length of 12 feet. 
Launched from simplified portable 
launching racks and powered by a new 
solid-propellant rocket motor, it is able 
to reach speeds of more than 5 times 
the speed of sound within seconds. 


# A television pickup system utiliz 
ing an aerial drone (left) designed to 
aid combat commanders in obtaining 
immediate ground evaluation was al 
nounced recently by the Dept of the 
Army. Live TV shots can be made of 
vital terrain from the drone and then 
broadcast to a ground control station. 
The pilotless system consists of a modt 
fied L17 aircraft, an autopilot which 
provides effective remote control by 
means of radio signals and a ground com 
trol unit that can be carried in a jeep. 

Signals transmitted from the ground 
station to the plane's autopilot regulate 
stability, altitude and air speed. Special 
control provisions prevent stalls, over 
speeding, excessive loss of altitude and 
other hazardous conditions. Upon com 
pletion of the drone’s mission the 
ground controller flicks an approach 
switch which automatically positions 
landing gear, flaps, propeller pitch and 
power in proper sequence for approach 
and landing. To date remote contrdl 
has been tested over a 25 mile area. The 
operational range of the system will be 
determined by the range of the radar 
tracking system. 
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BERDAN’S 


By IstLt C. H. Strandberg | 


SHARPSHOOTERS 


#® j$%|THE EFFECTIVENESS OF ACCURATE 
rifle fire in combat has never been 
more strikingly demonstrated than 
in the Civil War. The ingenious 
efforts of one man, unknown to most 
Marines, played a decisive part in 
several engagements. That man was 
Hiram Berdan. 

Hiram Berdan commanded a regi- 
ment with the Army of the Potomac 
in more than 60 engagements. His 
regiment and that of Col H. A. V. 
Post, also under the nominal lead of 
Berdan, was composed of elite vol- 
unteers. These regiments were off- 
cially known as “US Sharpshooters.” 
Each man had to demonstrate his 
ability with a rifle prior to accept- 
ance as a recruit. He had to shoot 
10 consecutive shots into a target at 
200 yards. The distance of each of 
these shots from the center of the 
target could not exceed 5 inches. 

Col Berdan’s Ist Regiment, US 
Sharpshooters, consisted of 10 com- 
panies, representing several states. 
Four companies were recruited from 
New York, 3 companies from Michi- 
gan, | company each from New 
Hampshire, Vermont and Wiscon- 
sin. Col Post's 2d Regiment, US 
Sharpshooters, contained 8 com- 
panies; 2 companies from New 
Hampshire, 2 companies from Ver- 
mont and | each from Maine, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan and Minnesota. 


These organizations were unique, 
not only in the means of selecting 
members from the great number of 
volunteers who clamored for mem- 
bership, but in that selected volun- 
teers could use their personal rifles, 
provided they were of the standard 
caliber and could pass Berdan’s 
critical examination. If these per- 
sonal rifles were acceptable in lieu 
of the issued Sharps rifle, the owner 
was paid 60 dollars for them. 

Hiram Berdan, himself, was an 
inventor from Phelps, NY. By the 
time he was 20 years old, he had 
made an enviable reputation as an 
inventor of ingenious devices, in- 
cluding a reaping machine and a 
“mechanical bakery.” 

Early in the Civil War, he con- 
ceived the idea of a special force to 
serve as scouts and snipers. In the 
spring of 1861, he convinced the 
Secretary of War of the soundness of 
his reasoning and was commissioned 
a Colonel of Volunteers and author- 
ized to recruit and train a regiment. 
Tactical training was to consist of 
skirmishing, patrolling and_ rifle 
practice. 

The Adjutants General of the 
loyal states endorsed Berdan’s con- 
cept and recruited volunteers meet- 
ing the requirement of demon- 
strated ability. Elimination contests 
for volunteers were conducted on 


The Texas Prone Position and the Sharps rifle 











state ranges and accepted volunteers 
sent to the rendezvous of the new 
regiment at Weehawken, NJ. Off: 
cers were drawn largely from vet. 
erans of the Mexican War. Many 
had invaluable experience in that 
war and others were French officers 
with experience gained from the 
wars in Europe and Africa. The 
number of acceptable volunteers 
exceeded expectations, so a second 
regiment was organized. The regi- 
ments were sent to a “Camp of In. 
struction” near Washington in Sep- 
tember 1861. 


Bettmann Archive 





Gen Hiram Berdan 


Berdan’s choice as the principal 
arm of the US Sharpshooters was the 
breech loading .52 caliber Sharps 
rifle. Berdan wanted the _ lighter, 
faster-loading rifles for skirmishing 
and picket duty. 

Approval of his request for these 
weapons came in a rather unusual 
way. President Lincoln and Gen 
McClellan were invited to a demon 
stration of the tactics in which the 
US Sharpshooters had been trained. 
As part of that demonstration, 4 
hundred of Berdan’s men shot at 4 
man-sized target at a range of 600 
yards. Every shot was a hit. 

Several influential persons were 
opposed to Berdan’s request. One 
of them was the Assistant Secretary 
of War, Mr. Thomas Scott. Appal- 
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ently attempting to discredit Col 
Berdan personally for setting his 
opinion against the prevailing ac- 
ceptance of muzzle-loading weapons, 
he challenged Berdan personally to 
demonstrate his ability with a rifle. 
Berdan accepted. A man-sized target 
labeled “Jeff Davis” was placed 600 
yards away. Berdan borrowed his 
sergeant major’s rifle and prepared 
to shoot. Mr. Scott remarked that 
officers shouldn’t get their uniforms 
dirty by shooting from a rifle pit 
and ordered Berdan to shoot stand- 
ing. As Berdan prepared to comply, 
Scott asked, “At what point are you 
going to shoot?” “The head,” an- 
swered Berdan. “Shoot him in the 
right eye,” Scott ordered. 

Berdan later wrote, “I was then 
taking aim and made no reply, and 
it is hardly necessary for me to say 
that at that distance — 600 yards — 
I did not try for the eye but did 
shoot to strike the head. The target 
was brought in, and as good luck 
would have it, I had cut out the 
pupil of the right eye. No man 
knew better than President Lincoln 
how to turn what he knew to be an 
accident to good account. He began 
to laugh, and he kept on laughing 
until he got into his carriage, and 
then said, ‘Colonel, come down to- 
morrow and I will give you the 
order for the breechloaders.” 

Unfortunately, these rifles did not 
arrive in time to be used in the first 
engagements. 

In these first engagements, 2 com- 
panies in each regiment were armed 
with muzzle-loading target rifles and 
the remainder with Colt’s 5-shot re- 
volving rifles. These latter rifles were 
disliked initially because of a tend- 
ence to discharge all cylinders simul- 
taneously after heating up. Later, 
they became highly esteemed, al- 
though never to the degree of the 
Sharps which were issued in early 
1862. 

Berdan’s men had to walk 30 
miles on their first foray against the 
Confederates. They acted as advance 
guard for Gen Morell’s Ist US Divi- 
sion, V US Corps. 

The men were eager to fight and 
outdistanced the column. An officer 


on Gen Morell’s Staff is reputed to 


have contacted Berdan and asked, 


him whether the US Sharpshooters 
intended to go on alone, or did they 
prefer to wait for the Division for 
support. 

Members of both sharpshooter 
regiments were commended on nu- 
merous occasions for their aggres- 
siveness, bravery under fire and 
obedience to instructions. They 
specialized in attacking Confederate 
outposts, ambushing patrols and in 
sniping. Their specialty was in pick- 
ing off artillery gun crews. 

At Yorktown, leading the advance 
of the Brigade commanded by Brig 
Gen Fitz John Porter, they were spe- 
cially commended for the number 
of cannons they put out of action 
during a 10-hour engagement. On 
one occasion, the muzzle of a cannon 
was seen protruding from under a 
covering of tightly packed sand 
bags. A detail of sharpshooters took 
the sand bags under fire, causing 
sand to pour into the barrel. On 
the 13th shot, the cannon burst. 

Gen Porter's commendation to 
Col Berdan stated in part, “I am 
glad to learn from the enemy them- 
selves, that they begin to fear your 
sharpshooters. Your men _ have 
caused a number of rebels to bite 
the dust. I am glad to find that 
your corps are proving themselves 
so efficient and trust that this intelli- 
gence will encourage your men and 
give them, if possible, steadier hands 
and clearer eyes, so that when their 
trusty rifles are pointed at the foe 
there will be one less rebel at every 
discharge.” 

At Gettysburg, one Confederate 
commander cited the US Sharp- 
shooters for “turning the tide in 
favor of the Union cause.” 

The Ist US Sharpshooters were 
attached to Gen Sickles’ corps near 
Little Round Top. Their mission 
was protecting the left flank. One 
company, under personal command 
of Col Berdan, supported by 200 
men from the 3d Maine Regiment, 
made a reconnaissance in force to- 
ward a wooded area about a mile 
and a half to their front. They en- 
countered Longstreet’s 30,000 men 


An elite corps, they demonstrated a lesson still valid today — 
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the expert rifleman critically influences the infantry battle 





























advancing in 3 columns. Berdan 
immediately notified Sickles, who 
relayed the word to Gen Mead. He 
then took Longstreet’s force under 
rifle fire and delayed them for 40 
minutes, The delay was long enough 
for Mead to readjust his force to 
protect the round tops, considered 
to be the critical terrain at Gettys- 
burg. 

As a result of this and other 
notable exploits, Berdan was brev- 
etted a brigadier general after the 
close of the war. 

Berdan had _ been _ seriously 
wounded earlier in the war, and his 
strenuous efforts in this and other 
actions caused severe complications. 
He was hospitalized for 15 months 
and eventually discharged for dis- 
ability in January 1864. 

The exploits of the US Sharp- 
shooters, in action nearly a hundred 
years ago, can provide valuable les- 
sons in this day of unit separation 
and triphibious mobility. Sniping 
and the effects of accurate rifle fire 
have proven themselves through 
history to have more than mere 
“nuisance value.” They are critical, 
and can be nurtured only through 
training, practice and organization. 

US @ MC 
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® HArDvy A DAY PASSES THAT SOME 
Marine somewhere doesn’t remark, 
“If it hadn't been for that helicopter 
getting me off, I'd still be on that 
hill,” or a tactical commander who 
doesn't find time to praise the heli- 
copter’s “battle eyes.” The praise 
that this ugly duckling draws from 
battlefield admirers goes on and on. 
Why then, if the appearance of this 
vibrating monster generates such 
admiration, do some naval aviators 
shy away from duty involving flying 
it? The obvious answer is the feel- 
ing of disgust that our young pilots 
have for anything which lumbers 
along “low and slow.” 

Maybe they’re right in harboring 
disdain for such an ungainly air- 
craft. It certainly doesn’t have the 
beauty of a sleek fighter plane. Cer- 
tainly a good simile would be one of 
comparing it to a work horse. Like 
prima donna jockeys who wouldn't 
think of riding a dray horse in a 
race, our jet pilots look down from 
their saddles over long noses and 
“har-r-r-umph!” But from one source 
or another, the Marine Corps must 
find pilots for helicopter duty. Even- 
tually, every naval aviator flys every- 
thing the Corps puts in the air. 
Marine Corps aviators have always 
existed to support the Queen of 
Battle. An aircraft is not accepted 
unless its performance is geared to 
this reality. If the pilots and the air- 
craft have this mutual understand- 
ing, and the infantry finds both reli- 
able, no mission is too small or task 
too great. 

A solution to the procurement of 
a sufficient number of helicopter 
pilots could very well lie in the 
ranks of officers who are physically, 
mentally, and psychologically adapt- 
ed to flying but who find themselves 
“just a little too old.” There are 
myriad requests for aeronautical 
training disapproved each year be- 
cause the officer concerned was past 
the terminal age of 26. 

Admitted, these men may be too 
old for 600-mile-an-hour jets, or age 
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LOW and SLOW 


Wanted: sober mature teamsters to work 


with a growing, multipurpose stable 





By IstLt J. M. Perry 











has slowed down their reflexes for 
fast-moving air transports, but they 
are thoroughly capable of undertak- 
ing helicopter training. A corps of 
these pilots could be created with 
the understanding that they would 
be limited to duty involving flight 
of helicopters only, or helicopters 
and light fixed-winged aircraft only. 

Personal experience has revealed 
to this writer that basic proficiency 
in the helicopter can be obtained in 
a reasonably short period of flight 
instruction, barring, of course, any 
deficiency on the student’s part to 
react favorably to flying. 

The creation of such helicopter 
pilots would relieve the younger 
men of this evidently disturbing job 
and release them for duty in their 
world of speed. It would also pro- 
vide a hard core of battle-tested 
ground officers who both know and 
appreciate the abilities of this little 
whirling dervish. 

Naval aviators may immediately 
protest this invasion of their citadel 
as being impractical for a number 
of reasons. Possibly, they will reflect 
on the many numbers of hours that 
a pilot must spend in ground school 
learning navigation, theory, instru- 
ments, survival and the basic rudi- 
ments of all things mechanic. But 
much of this ground school can be 
eliminated, since the subjects taught 
can obviously be reduced and geared 
to a lower and slower method of 
flying. 

The arguments, pro and con, all 
point in the direction of a breed 
apart. What will we do with a 
group of men exclusively dedicated 
to helicopter work? 

As was previously mentioned, the 
applications would come from 
ground officers with the desire to fly 
—infantrymen, tankers, artillerymen 
or engineers. Hardly a tactical com- 
mand exists that does not have a 
need for the helicopter at one time 


or another. If these units had their 
own organic pilots who flew these 
work-horse missions when needed, 
the knot would be more tightly 
drawn, and the pilots themselves 
could maintain ground proficiency 
when not flying. A good tank officer, 
flying an observation mission for his 
battalion, is better equipped profes. 
sionally to know what his command- 
er wants or is looking for. Only a 
“ground pounder” can deeply under. 
stand how quickly the life runs out 
of a wounded man marooned on a 
high hill. 

An age limitation of 30, upon en 
tering training, would still give a 
dedicated man 15 years of flying. 
Within certain limitations, appli- 
cants would not need to possess the 
fine edge of physical fitness required 
of our jet pilots. 

Just as they would be a breed 
apart, so would they be an inte 
grated part of our light air arm. 
Rotary-winged pilots possess _ the 
same co-ordinating reflexes of their 
fixed-winged counterparts. They 
could be qualified in light fixed: 
winged aircraft without difficulty to 
help supplement the need for this 
type of pilot when necessary. Their 
potential is limitless. Unrestricted, 
they would be useless, since any light 
plane pilot quakes at the thought of 
flying a fast and powerful ship, 
while every heavy plane pilot shud- 
ders as he watches these little leaves 
in the wind battle gusts of air that 
he normally barrels through with 
ease. 

Right or wrong, the battle is on. 
I've heard too many naval aviator 
grousing about flying helicopters. 
Ground officers are itching to leap 
into the blue. Conformists art § 
scratching their heads over a prob 
lem that could grow to considerable J 
proportions before the fight is ovél. 

One solution, maybe — but still 
it’s a solution: train them now fo 
tomorrow’s “Korea.” And _ Heat: 
quarters take note—here’s your first 
applicant. US # MC 
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MOBILITY “ROUND THE CLOCK 





Every hour, every day—in almost every part 
of the free world Vertol helicopters are on 
the job. 

They carry men and supplies to our remote 
radar outposts—the Distant Early Warning 
stations in the arctic, the Texas Towers off our 
coasts. They deliver assault troops in Atomic 
Age maneuvers, and haul cargo to locations 


VERTOL 





V/ Aircraft Coraoration 


out of reach of other vehicles. Bulk equipment 
is airlifted—flying crane fashion—over rivers 
and mountains. 

Their naval duties range in scope from 
pilot rescue to ambulance and liaison missions. 

Around the clock, around the world, Vertol 
helicopters are being picked again and again 
for the toughest jobs. 


Engineers, join Vertol’s advanced engineering team! 





MORTON. PENNSYLVANIA 


FORMERLY PIASECK! HELICOPTER CORPORATION 
























































@® EVERY NEWSPAPER READER IS 
aware of the emphasis being placed 
on the development of missiles — 
both by our government and by 
other countries. We read of missiles 
which will be used in surface-to-sur- 
face, surface-to-air, air-to-surface and 
air-to-air roles. We are told they 
vary in ranges from a few thousand 
yards to the intercontinental variety. 
They will carry warheads of an 
amazingly large variety of yields. A 
respectable part of our national 
budget is allocated to this type of 
weapon. And, it is hinted, in oper- 
ations some will be available for 
units of battalion size on up. It is 
this fact which should cause us to 
pause and consider quite seriously 
changes that must be made to accom- 
modate these missiles. We know 
they will be available soon, but are 
we prepared to employ them? If 
these missiles are to be used profit- 
ably, certainly one element of our 
preparation must consist of the abil- 
ity to detect appropriate targets. At 
what ranges can our Marine Corps 
infantry regiments and _ battalions 
detect them today? 

And, as though this adaptation to 
missiles is not enough to ponder 
over, there are other complications 
when one considers their use in the 
type of future amphibious opera- 
tion described by Col Cushman, in 
the April 1955 issue of the GAzeTTe. 
He points out that an up-to-date 
enemy force will have developed 
more powerful weapons, somewhat 
comparable to ours, and we can sur- 
mise that among other considera- 


tions those of passive defense, alone, 
will cause our Marine division/wing 
forces to separate units more than 
in the past. Col Cushman gives an 
idea of what he means by widening 
the scope of our thinking in relation 
to objectives when he advocates 
thinking in terms of areas 200 miles 
in width and depth. Many may ques- 
tion these dimensions, but few will 
doubt an enlargement of conven- 
tional-concept objective areas is 
mandatory. The subordinate regi- 
ments and battalions are going to be 
more self-sufficient, more independ- 
ent, more mobile, more flexible, 
more powerful and much more 
alone on their portions of the battle- 
field than ever before. 

These developments point with 
unmistakable emphasis to the con- 
clusion that we need to readjust 
what are now rather standard pro- 
cedures. A host of changes will be 
needed: changes in concepts of in- 
telligence, tactical maneuvers, sup- 
porting operations, logistics, com- 
munications, organization and oth- 
ers. We are now giving thought to 
progress in many of these fields. 
However, it is with changes in intel- 
ligence that we now concern our- 
selves. What novel ideas are being 
experimented with in the field of 
intelligence. The question is: are 
needed changes being obscured by 
present procedures? For example, 
the almost universal use of “canned” 
intelligence messages formulated by 
our umpires and maneuver direc- 
tors make data collection seem too 
easy. We have secured no data our- 
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RECONNAISSANCE 


selves; it is given to us. Are we thus 
unconsciously taking intelligence 
matters too much for granted? Let 
us look more closely into this sub. 
ject. 

As presently constituted, a Marine 
infantry battalion or regiment is not 
blessed with a potential for acquir- 
ing intelligence that looks as deeply 
into the enemy lines as even the 
shorter-ranged of our new missile 
give promise of penetrating. Indeed, 
it seems as though a battalion or 
regimental commander is rarely ac. 
curately informed of what is occur 
ring on the “enemy” side much fur- 
ther than that which can be learned 
from good eyesight and a few pa 
trols. And whether at Camp Le 
jeune, Vieques, Camp Pendleton, o 
on Iwo Jima, this range is rather 
short when compared to that prom 
ised by missiles that are coming 
along. 

If we use foot patrols, how often do 
they penetrate enemy lines and cov- 
er the entire front (plus intervals on 
our right and left) then render te 
ports in time to be of value? Indeed, 
how often have ground reconnais 
sance units avoided capture in recent 
maneuvers? If we use aerial photo 
graphs, how new are these when re 
ceived by regiments and battalions: 
How often do fresh photographs get 
to regiments and battalions after D- 
day? How adequate is our Marine 
infantry regimental and_ battalion 
staff to evaluate them? Would the 
present system likely yield result 
which would permit missile attacks 
on targets of opportunity? Similar 
questions can be asked of air ob 
server reports. 

When we give honest answers t 
these questions, we find there i 
need for serious thought and exper 
ments in intelligence activities. And 
since these questions have been 
posed, what are some of the ways if 
which we may be seeking answers? 

First, let us consider the ground 
It has long been an established prit- 
ciple that each commander of a com 
bat unit is responsible for that unit’ 
security. In practice, a battalion o 
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Key to the Concept ........ 


We have widened our scope in relation to objectives. What have we 


done to close intelligence loopholes? 


lower level commander usually es- 
tablishes a local security system 
(using patrols or other means) that 
should give warning of enemy at- 
tack prior to the time the enemy can 
surprise the main body of troops. In 
a moving situation, this security sys- 
tem is rarely more than good rifle 
shooting distance from the troops 
for whom they are providing secur- 
ity. The patrols cover dead spaces 
and probe further to the front and 
flanks. Now let us recall the separa- 
tion distances proposed by Col Cush- 
man and then remember that even 
in the assault there is no longer a 
friendly elbow practically touching 
us on the right and left. The linear 
concept has gone. For many units 
there is only space on the flanks. 
What must be changed? Clearly, 
additional farther-ranging security 
forces will be needed to cover the 
greater area required. But if we 
attempt to provide such forces in 
the conventional manner, these pa- 
trols and scouts eat deeply into the 
manpower of tactical units of the 
company or companies providing 
them; perhaps, in some circum- 
stances to such an extent that the 
tactical integrity or structure for 
fighting is seriously impaired. Thus 
our solution must take into account 
the serious problem which presents 
itself —of getting personnel to do 
the needed job and yet avoiding the 
harmful effect caused by disruption 
of our tactical units. Under a per- 
sonnel ceiling, there seems one solu- 
tion worth trying—experiment with 
the use of 4 smaller rifle companies 
per Marine infantry battalion. By 
using one company on the intelli- 
gence and security missions we shall 
provide the forces needed for our 
more extensive and more distant in- 
telligence and security requirements 
Without constant depletion of the 
remaining fighting units. In addi- 
tion, this security force will be under 
a tictical commander who will be 
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present in their area and who will 
have adequate communications, sup- 
porting weapons, etc. to provide a 
powerful reinforcing unit on the 
spot when needed. This company 
may well have to be “tailored” to fit 
the situation, but such modifications 
can be handled by the battalion 
commander. Until we experiment, 
we shall not know whether this one 
extra company is sufficient or wheth- 
er more are required. That may be 
determined by field trials. At first 
glance this may appear too drastic 
a remedy to cure the defects. On 
closer inspection it may be found 
that the defect of allowing an enemy 
the protection afforded by closeness 
to our own troops imposes such a 
dangerous situation that drastic 





changes may be necessary. Of course, 
the 4-company battalion carries im- 
plied changes in many functions 
other than intelligence, but these 
will not be gone into here. 

Yet, even with improvement in 
coverage by ground elements, we 
can foresee that ground elements, 
alone, are not going to provide the 
complete coverage needed. If the 
reader doubts this, let him compute 
the square miles existing in the wide 
open areas, purposely left sparsely 
occupied, under the new concept. 
The ground elements should furnish 
vital information so necessary in 
order to keep the enemy from be- 
coming closely meshed with our 
forces before we are alerted, but 
they are by no means adequate to 
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Lt 
i“ Acoustic 
Battlefield Surveillance—will all the gathering agencies and 


equipment be available to the rifle battalion commander? 
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Battalions of 4 companies may offer more flexibility on the ground, 


but a closer team-up of air-ground 


reach the range of missiles and other 
weapons which we desire to use. 
Apparently this more distant area 
coverage can be facilitated only by 
using air support. 

As perhaps the foremost of the 
air-ground team proponents in the 
world, the use of supporting air in 
all roles should be second nature to 
Marines. Yet, in seeking the extent 
to which air can help, a few new 
considerations present themselves 
and we may do well to examine 
these more thoroughly. It is true 
that Marine infantry battalions, 
regiments and supporting air are 
teamed up through tactical air con- 
trol parties, etc. at present; but the 
existing structure may not meet the 
increased demands of intelligence. 
We can profit by reviewing past ex- 
periences. How many “minutes-old” 
aerial photos or air observer reports 
have our battalion and regimental 
commanders received in training 
exercises? Marine divisions/wings 
are served to a degree, but inquiry 
shows that regiments and battalions 
are lagging to a serious extent in 
their receipt of intelligence from 
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intelligence is required 


this source. One may expand on 
this point and show that, although 
in theory and frequently in practice, 
we have an almost immediate re- 
sponse to an infantry battalion’s re- 
quest for air support involving 
bombs, strafing, etc, such is not the 
case involving intelligence data col- 
lection missions. As stated in LtGen 
Megee’s article in the December 1955 
GazeTTE, a front line infantry battal- 
ion commander calls for close air 
support and directs strikes through 
his TACP. From the Tactical Air 
Control Party the request goes to 
the Direct Air Support Center which 
controls a pool of aircraft either on 
ground alert or airborne in the tar- 
get area while intermediate agencies 
monitor (to cancel requests if neces- 
sary). The direction center then di- 
rects the aircraft to report to the 
control of the TACP. From the in- 
fantry battalion standpoint this pro- 
cedure for securing air support 
would be difficult to improve upon. 
Does not this system give us a clue 
in the intelligence field? It appears 
to point the way to air-ground sup- 
port at lower levels. Thus, in intel- 





ligence activities as well as in muni- 
tion delivery, there should be closer, 
direct air support to regiments and 
battalions (subject to monitoring by 
higher echelon). There should be 
under test a system to provide air 
observer reports and freshly taken 
aerial photographs direct to the sub. 
ordinate elements of the Marine 
division. Experiments in decentrali- 
zation of this type of air support 
may well lead to providing the 
“eyes” so sorely needed. For longer 
ranges, a system along these lines 
might prove the most suitable for 
giving regiments and battalions the 
means to employ missiles and oper- 
ate more efficiently under the new 
concept. 

Teaming up ground and air in 
intelligence is not entirely a new 
subject. Previous articles in the 
GazeETTE have touched on such mat 
ters as the successful use of aerial 
photography taken by our VMO 
craft in Korea and elsewhere and 
with proposals for quick develop- 
ment of photographs and delivery 
to front line elements. Our use of 
aerial observers and of radio, drop 
and pick-up messages is certainly 
not new — we did this in Nicaragua. 
Nor is our use of helicopters to 
transport patrols to distant points 
new. Yet the gathering together of 
all of these strands has not been 
practiced. Further experimentation 
in these activities seems called for. 

Finally, it may be observed that 
division/wing maneuvers are not 
the only places where such experi- 
ments can be conducted. Opposing 
an infantry regiment or battalion 
plus VMO support to a component 
of the parent organization may serve 
the training purpose equally wel). 
(For example, a Marine infantry 
regiment or battalion plus VMO de- 
tachment versus rifle company.) In- 
telligence training exercises in which 
these units initiate operations miles 
apart, then close to contact, may go 
far toward providing us with a 
needed proficiency. With ground 
and air working at intelligence ac 
quisition, quick processing and dis- 
semination, we shall be prepared to 
use missiles and other means ef 
visaged in the new concept to stop 
or cripple the enemy long before he 
closes with us. Without experience 
and progress in this field we may 
awaken to its battle need too late. 

US g MC 
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Cessna’s armored OE-2 protects Marine pilots 


Cessna’s reconnaissance-liaison plane—the OE-2—brings greater versatility to Marine 
Corps air operations, is specifically designed to give the pilot protection in combat. 


The rugged plane's 220-m.p.h. dive-speed capability combines with its self-sealing fuel 
tanks, flak curtain and armored seats to give the Marine pilot maximum protection, get 
him in and out of targets, fast! 


y 
A more powerful version of Cessna’s famed L-18, the OE-2 is the first liaison airplane ) y WH U 
with built-in target-marking capabilities. It also is used as an artillery spotter, to lay Vey / | 
communications wire and to drop supplies to troop positions. 


The versatile OE-2 meets a specific need, is another example of Cessna’s cooperation 
with the military in planning for today’s air age. CESSNA AIRCRAFT CO., WICHITA, KAN. 


Thick, nylon flak curtain and armor plate Flak curtain and armor plate afford Three-quarter inch armor plate fits under 
in rear compartment protect observer. ilot maximum protection. ilot and observer seats. 


Be a Marine pliioct. inquire today about the future the 
Marine Corps offers at your nearest Marine Recruiting Office. 
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A REALISTIC 
REQUALIFICATION 


COURSE 


By IstLt M. E. White 





Demanding in every sense of the word, it produces combat ready marksmen 


@ . IN AN EFFORT TO ADD REALISM TO 
field problems and large scale ma- 
neuvers, the Marine Corps has adopt- 
ed and trained aggressor forces, lib- 
eralized the use of blank ammunition 
and adaptors, and even employed 
simulated atomic bombs which pro- 
duce the well known mushroom 
cloud effect. Much headway is being 
made in the FMF by training unsea- 
soned and post-Korean personnel in 
the realities of what can, and what 
will be expected in a shooting war. 
However, as long as we continue 
to fulfill our assigned missions, there 
will always be numerous personnel 
in barracks detachments, headquar- 
ters, reserve and other non-FMF or- 
ganizations who are just not in a 
position where realism can be pro- 
jected into the training picture. 
One solution lies in Part-G, Chap 


able to cover ground rapidly and deliver accurate fire 


24, of the Marine Corps Manual, 
and in Marine Corps General Order 
151. Here lies the authority and 
directive for annual qualification 
with small arms for the purpose of 
maintaining a high order of excel- 
lence in the field of marksmanship. 
During the spring, summer and 
autumn months (and for those who 
feel they cannot be spared, the win- 
ter months), the large majority of us 
in non-FMF organizations lay aside 
our guard duties, clerical duties, or 
supply and other essential (but 
definitely non-tactical) duties, and 
spend 2 weeks at the rifle range. 
Obviously, we cannot make “combat 
infantrymen” in 2 weeks, but we can 
toughen up and produce to a higher 
degree of combat readiness all per- 
sonnel who are required by regula- 
tions to fire the basic weapons each 
year. 


Marines of the USS Toledo compete with Royal Marines of HMS Newfoundland near Hong Kong 


For example, the British Royal 
Marines, the organization that is 
sometimes considered the father of 
our Corps, using a rifle range identi- 
cal to ours, accomplish a multipur. 
pose objective in approximately the 
same period of time. They develop 
high caliber shooters, improve physi- 
cal conditioning to the extent of 
making any squad leader proud of 
his men and enhance competitive 
spirit — yet, all the while stimulat- 
ing teamwork. 

The formula? First of all physical 
drill, including obstacle courses (or 
if not available, just plain double- 
timing over ever-increasing distances) 
is a must during a specified period 
each day at the rifle range. And yes, 
even the staff noncommissioned off- 
cers must take part, because if they 
don’t it will be practicalliy impos- 
sible for them to be in condition to 
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lead their men once the shooting 
starts. Next, continue the emphasis 
on correct sighting, breathing, trig- 
ger pull and snapping in with slow 
fire as is presently done, in order to 
establish correct sight information 
and positions. Then, in lieu of the 
rapid firing, adapt an exercise simi- 
lar to the following: 

Instead of the rapid fire at the 
900-yard line as we now know it, use 
silhouette targets the shape and size 
of a man standing, and painted a 
dark color. Shooters then line up in 
the prone position, lock and load, 
inserting one clip of ammunition on 
the 300-yard line. When the silhou- 
ette targets come up, shooters move 
out at double time to the 200-yard 
line, hit the deck next to their as- 
signed number stake, and fire one 
shot from the prone position. A 
time limit of 30 seconds is allowed 
to accomplish all this. At the end 
of the 30 seconds the targets face 
away for 3 seconds, again face the 
shooters for 5 seconds, then face 
away for 3 — continuing this proce- 
dure until the target has faced the 
shooter a total of 8 times, allowing 
the shooters the opportunity to fire 
one complete clip. 

This rapid fire exercise is then 
followed by the regular slow fire 
only at the 300-yard line, and slow 
fire at the 500-yard line. 

The grand finale, and a true test 
of rapid fire ability should be as fol- 
lows: One hundred yards behind 
the 500-yard line (or a shorter dis- 
tance if space is not available) shoot- 
ters would line up, adjust sights and 
slings, and lock and load with 2 
rounds. Upon command, all hands 
would assume the prone position 
and watch for their targets. When 
their silhouette targets appear, 
shooters would rise, and move out 
on the double to the 500-yard line, 
hit the deck and deliver 2 rounds 
from the prone position onto their 
target, all in a total time of 30 sec- 
onds or less, depending on the dis- 
tance traveled. A 10-second period 
would then be allowed at the 500- 
yard line (during which time the 
targets would be faced away) to load 
Weapons and adjust sights. Then, 
again upon the appearance of their 
targets, shooters move out to the 
400-yard line and repeat the 500- 
yard line procedure. (Again having 
only 30 seconds to cover the distance 
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and fire the 2 rounds). Next would 
be a run to the 300-yard line (after 
the same 10-second “break”) and 
again fire 2 rounds, but this time in 
either the sitting or kneeling posi- 
tion, in the same period of time (30 
seconds). Repeat exactly the same 
procedure, ending up at the 200-yard 
line; then finally to the 100-yard 
line, and deliver the last 2 rounds 
from the offhand position. 

Naturally the Range NCO would 
have to follow the shooters, and 
safety and scoring methods would 
have to be modified to meet the 
situation. Each hit, anywhere on 
the silhouette target would count so 
many points. 

During any preliminary rapid 
firing practice, members from differ- 
ent units could. compete against 
other units, one unit using the 
even numbered targets and the 
other unit the odd numbered tar- 
gets. Very few changes, if any, would 
have to be made to any existing 
ranges. However, the areas between 


300 YO. 200 YO. euTTs 











Designed primarily for personnel serving with 
non-FMF units, this course provides a true 
test of a man's marksmanship and gives him 
two weeks of good physical conditioning. 
Starting from a prone position at the 300- 
yard. line shooters move out at double time 
to the 200-yard line. All firing is within 
specified time limits. 







the different firing lines on some 
ranges would have to be altered. 
But the more surmountable obstacles 
in the way, the better. 


Impossible? Impracticable? Too 
hard to adopt? Let me cite the fol- 
lowing example in which I partici- 
pated during the month of Febru- 
ary 1956. Personnel of the Marine 
Detachment, USS Toledo, while the 
ship was paying a good will visit to 
Hong Kong, BCC, competed with 
the Royal Marines from HMS New- 
foundland, a light cruiser with a 60- 
man detachment. A rifle match was 
held at the Royal Marine Rifle 
Range located near Hong Kong. 
The Royal Marine course, very simi- 
lar to the one explained in this 
article, was fired by personnel of 
both units. —The US Marines came 
out on top by a narrow margin. 
They all felt, however, that the 
course was a lot more realistic and 
demanding than any course “A” 
they had ever fired. The Toledo 
Marines had not fired for qualifica- 
tion since July of 1955, but by re- 
cording and remembering the sight 
adjustments of their weapons, and 
the fact their Mls were pitted 
against Enfields, they were able to 
give an excellent account of them- 
selves. The Royal Marines had only 
completed 2 days of preliminary 
marksmanship practice. I’m afraid 
the final outcome would have been 
different had they had another day 
or two of training, especially in the 
rapid firing phases. 


So let’s give our marksmanship 
training some serous thought. Let’s 
not restrict realism to the FMF, but 
give it to all hands. If you’ve never 
run 100 yards and then attempted to 
fire and hit a silhouette-size target a 
few hundred yards away, you've got 
a new experience in store. Also, you 
will probably realize you're not in 
as good condition as you think. But 
by the time you finish up your rapid 
fire with a high score at the 100-yard 
line on record day — after starting 
out at the 600-yard line — you will 
really be an expert in every sense of 
the word: an expert in adjusting 
sights and slings, and getting into 
and holding a good position. Most 
of all, an expert in covering ground, 
delivering aimed, accurate fire, and 
developing your ability to think 
ahead; a prerequisite for every com- 
bat-ready Marine. US @ MC 
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Tactical concepts inherent to the art of war are fluid but the unchanging 


e 





character of the individual soldier provides the basis of military strength 


By LtCol J. M. Strawson, Queen’s Own Hussars 


@ BATrLes ARE WON BY MEN. THEY 
are not won by machines, nor by 
weapons, nor by the elements, but 
by men. War changes but men do 
not. War changes in its methods 
rather than its principles, in its 
weapons and tactics rather than its 
strategy and its aims. But one thing 
does not change. It is always men 
who create the causes of war and the 
weapons of war, and it is they who 
wage it and win it. Sir Arthur 
Bryant, talking of the Revolutionary 
War, says “. . . the mechanical and 
tactical devices of war were utterly 
different from those of today the 
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human and _strategical problems 
strangely similar. Weapons and 
methods of manufacture and trans- 
port change much in five genera- 
tions. Human and national charac- 
teristics and the laws of war change 
little.” Bryant wrote these sentences, 
however, before the advent of the 
atomic bomb. Does its coming re- 
pudiate the truth of his statements? 
I think not. For if it is true that 
Commonwealth strategy revolves still 
around command of the air, com- 
mand of the seas, containing enemy 
forces on land and the defense of 
the United Kingdom, then atomic 





weapons do not change the strategic 
problems, but aggravate them, par 
ticularly the first and the last 
Whilst it is necessary to have a cleat 
understanding of the strategic back 


ground, it is not primarily with such | 


problems that this article is com 
cerned but with tactical ones. For 
although atomic weapons may have 
first place in strategic employment, 
they clearly have tactical uses 00, 
and it is their effect on tactical 
doctrine (whether it be defense 
against them or the offensive use a 
them in the defensive phase) which 
must be examined. It is therefore 
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necessary to define the tactical level 
at which the consequence of these 
weapons is to be discussed, from, of 
course, the military (not the naval 
or air) point of view. Strategy can 
be defined as the management of 
armies in a campaign, but tactics is 
rather the art of disposing military 
forces in actual contact with the 
enemy. So that the level at which 
the most profitable reasoning is 
likely to be advanced is the division, 
in particular the armored division, 
for here is a formation which com- 
bines a considerable variéty of arms 
with a great diversity of roles. 

The aim of this article is three- 
fold. First, to determine what effect 
the possession of atomic weapons by 
both ourselves and an enemy has on 
the tactical handling of the armored 
division. And here let us be clear 
about two things. Atomic weapons 


alone will not win baxtles. There is 
also the point that the power of 
nuclear fission is no longer the 
secret of one armed camp to the 
exclusion of the other. The second 
thing is that conventional and deter- 
mined handling of ground forces 
are as important as ever. Thus, it is 
not sufficient to examine merely the 
effect on tactics of these weapons, 
but also their effect on the individ- 
ual soldier and therefore on train- 
ing. The third aim is to examine 
atomic weapons in relation to the 
principles of war and thus their 
relation to tactics in broader terms. 


The Threat and the Counter 

Weapons with atomic warheads 
carried in a guided missile or a near- 
sonic jet bomber make frontiers 
meaningless. But in the land battle, 
frontiers may still have a meaning 
and, if so, perhaps England’s fron- 
ers are still on the Rhine. In any 
event, the defense of a river like the 
Rhine will serve as a tactical setting 
with which to illustrate the threat 
of atomic weapons. The shortage of 
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land forces has forced upon the 
NATO planners the conception of 
defense on a wide front as far as the 
opening phase of a war in Europe 
is concerned. Whether it be based 
on a river line or divisional bastions 
occupying important ground does 
not matter. What does matter is 


that defense must be organized in 
depth, accepting that some penetra- 
tion is inevitable and then subject- 
ing the attackers to continuous op- 
position until slowed down and 
finally halted.. But defense does not 
win wars. 


The aim of defense will 


always be to kill as many of the 
enemy as possible before resuming 
the offensive. What then, within 
this tactical framework, is the atomic 
threat? 

The first threat is the one from 
the air. Enemy air superiority must 
be assumed, so that the enemy will 
be free to drop an atomic bomb 
where he chooses. Now comes the 
question of targets. A conventional 
atomic bomb can neutralize troops 
and equipment in an area of 4 
square miles provided they are sufh- 
ciently in the open and above 











ground to insure that the effects of 
the explosion are severe. But what 
size of troop concentration will jus- 
tify the use of so valuable a weapon 
which is almost certainly in short 
supply? An armored brigade might 
constitute such a target or a large 
gun area or a divisional headquar 
ters. It is, however, by no means 
certain that such a target will exist 
in the armored divisional area, when 
the division is operating in the par- 
ticular role of defending a wide 
front. The forward troops will prob- 
ably be too close to the enemy’s own 





forward troops; there will be a con- 
siderable degree of dispersion be- 
tween the defended localities, whose 
infantry will in any case be deeply 
dug in. The armor is likely to be 
broken up into small battle groups 
of squadron size. The gun areas will 
be well dispersed with numerous 
alternative positions. What reserves 
there are will not consist of more 
than a regiment and will be dis- 
persed; the administrative units are 
likely to be spread over a large area 
and will carry out replenishment 
only during the hours of darkness. 


LtCol J. M. Strawson received his commission in the British 
Army in 1942. During World War II he saw action with 
his own regiment, The Queen’s Own Hussars, in the Middle 
Eastern and European Theaters. This was followed with 
duty in Malaya in 1948-49. Returning to Europe in 1950, 
he served as a Brigade Major of an infantry brigade in 
England and Germany until 1952. LtCol Strawson is cur- 
rently serving as British Liaison Officer at The Armored 
School, Ft. Knox, Ky. 
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It is true that divisional headquar- 
ters will be fairly concentrated, but 
will, if time and other circumstances 
permit, be in deep shelters. Every- 
thing will be concealed with the 
utmost vigilance to counter the con- 
ventional air threat and to conform 
to the normal requirements of de- 
ception and secrecy. The skillful 
use of dummy positions will add to 
the difficulty of target identification. 
The division as a whole may be de- 
ployed over an area as great as 100 
square miles, and in that area there 
is unlikely to be a target of sufficient 
importance to justify the enemy's 
use of an atomic missile against it. 
And even if there were, there are 
still the problems of finding it and 
then pin-pointing it and finally hit- 
ting it. 

There may come a time, however, 
when it is tactically necessary to re- 
concentrate the division, or a part 
of it, to undertake a counterattack 
task. And at once it is clear that 
here is the dangerous moment. For 
by doing this, you may create the 
very target which the enemy is seek- 
ing. In a similar way the armored 
division which is held in reserve for 
the counter penetration or counter- 
attack role may be vulnerable to 
atomic assault from the air. The 
problems here will be how to bal- 
ance control and dispersion, and 
how to achieve concentration rapid- 
ly from a secure measure of disper- 
sion. The solution will lie in rigid 
observance of the rule that there 
must be no concentration unless it is 
essential, in the perfection of dig- 
ging, concealment and deception, 
and in the study and practice of 
night movement and night fighting. 
Night, however, offers no protection 
from the guided missile with an 
atomic warhead, nor from the atomic 
gun, and it must be assumed in tac- 
tical thinking that the enemy is as 
advanced as we are in this field. 
Here is the second threat — the one 
from the ground. It is not mate- 
rially different from the air threat 
except that the active defense against 
it is even more difficult. The passive 
defense measures are similar to those 
already explained with the subtrac- 
tion of night as a means of defense 
in itself. One of these measures, 
dispersion, can be easily spoken of, 
but cannot be lightly executed. It 
has been forced upon us by lack of 
troops and although it may suit the 
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means to counter an atomic threat, 
it is not in itself desirable. For the 
tactical need for concentration is a 
real one and must not be arbitrarily 
dismissed. Dismiss it, and the en- 
emy’s ground forces may be able to 
win the battle without resort to 
atomic weapons. So, then, the timing 
and methods and duration of such 
concentration become matters of 
first importance. In this connection 
there is also the question of our 
offensive use of atomic weapons dur- 
ing the defense battle. A prerequi- 
site of their use is to compel the 
enemy to concentrate sufficiently to 
offer a suitable target. And this will 
not be done without a defensive 
structure strong enough to resist the 
assault of mobile armored forces in 
open formation. 

An armored division does not win 
its battles by being concealed and 
dispersed and dug in. It wins them 
by shooting and by moving. And 
there is no reason to believe that the 
threat of atomic weapons will alter 
the basic methods of handling the 
three major fighting parts of the 
armored division — armor, infantry 
and artillery. Armored units will 
still employ aggressive fire and 
movement together with the maxi- 
mum possible degree of concentra- 
tion. There is, of course, the bonus 
of the stabilizer, which, if stationary 
shooting is to be avoided, will en- 
able its handlers to shoot while 
moving. But this is not a require- 
ment peculiar to the atomic threat. 
In general, nuclear weapons will 
make the tank more and not less 
important, for the best antitank 
weapon is still the tank and it also 
provides protection from radioactiv- 
ity. Infantry units will still need to 
assault and defend areas by conven- 
tional means, with always the aim 
of killing the enemy. The guns of 
the artillery will still be required to 
provide normal fire support. But 
nuclear artillery will not be a sup- 
porting arm like conventional ar- 
tillery. Instead armor and infantry 
are likely to be the supporting and 
exploiting arms for nuclear attack. 
What again may also differ are the 
time and speed of concentration for 
an operation, the measure of digging 
both before and after, and the des- 
perate need for concealment and 
security. Above all the need for 
night fighting will be felt. It is well 





known that infantry and artillery 


can fight at night. What is not 49 | 
generally accepted is that tanks cap | 


too. They can and must. They do, 






of course, need special training and — 


certain aids. Practice in navigation, 
control and shooting are essential, 
Artificial illumination, route mark. 
ing, simplicity of plan and reliable 
communications will also be needed, 
In addition, infantry and tanks must 
develop a high standard of co-opera. 
tion which will make possible rapid 
deployment for battle and smooth 
partnership in the battle itself. The 
use of tanks at night in the El Duda 
and Bardia battles, to say nothing 
of later operations in Tunisia and 
Normandy, has proved the point. 
Infantry and armor must be organ. 
ized and integrated so that they give 
the maximum possible flexibility 
and can quickly be grouped in what 
ever proportion is required. The 
whole question of organization will 
be affected by atomic weapons, and 
constant trials in maneuvers must 
determine which organization is 
best. The artillery may have a par- 
ticular problem if it is to produce 
and go on producing the concen 
trated fire which will be needed, for 
the gun areas will not long go un 
noticed. With the self propelled 
guns of the armored division, it may 
be possible to devise a well-con- 
cealed gun pit underground from 
which the gun moves forward along 
ramps to the surface in order to fire, 
and to which it can return if neces 
sary. 

It is now possible to say that the 
posession of atomic weapons by an 
enemy does not have far-reaching 
effects on the tactical handling of 
the armored division in the defen 
sive role. It is true that digging must 


be deeper and concealment must be | 


perfected, but the need for these has 
already been made clear in counter 
ing conventional attack in Koreéa 
Similarly, the requirement for night 
operations and more extensive de 
ception measures cannot be regarded 
as peculiar to the atomic threat. Per 
haps the problem most worthy 0 
study is that of the conflicting de 
mands of concentration and disper 
sion. The key to its solution will 
lie in skillful timing. It is this prob 


lem which is also most relevant if | 


the consideration of the tactical 1 


quirements for the offensive use o | 
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atomic weapons in the defensive 
phase. As to the other phases of 
war, withdrawal — always the most 
difficult — will bring the particular 
roblem of protecting bridges, 
which may be sufficiently important 
to justily enemy atomic attack. But 
in general the withdrawal phase, 
when the division is employed in the 
couverture battle, will not offer suffi- 
cient concentrations to either side. 
Jhe armored division is primarily 
designed for offensive operations. 
Assumption of the offensive presup- 
poses air superiority ‘which may 
largely do away with the enemy 
bomber threat, but does not counter 
the guided missile or atomic shell. 
There is little danger of such weap- 
ons being used against an armored 
division operating in open forma- 
tion in the encounter battle, but if 
concentrated for a deliberate attack, 
then the danger would be present. 
Once more the counter will be the 
same: dispersion until the last mo- 
ment, rapid concentration, conceal- 
ment, deception and thus surprise. 

No tactical conception, however, 


There is no reason to believe new 


is of any value unless the individual 
soldier fights with courage, skill, en- 
durance and determination. Con- 
sider then, the effect of atomic weap- 
ons, not on tactical doctrine, but on 
the man! 


Atomic Weapons and the Soldier 
When you are talking of new 
weapons and studying their use in a 
particular tactical setting, it is very 
easy to forget the soldier. But you 
must not do this. For if you do, all 
that you say will be valueless. In 
time of war, no matter how modern 
or effective the weapons, victory de- 
pends in the end on the soldier. It 
is «stonishing how many statesmen 
have overlooked this point. Not the 
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finest weapons nor the cleverest tac- 
tical theories will avail unless the 
handling of those weapons and the 
execution of those theories is by sol- 
diers who are fighting with daunt- 
less courage, unbreakable spirit and 
inspired skill. It is interesting that 
in the past many statesmen and sol- 
diers have put their faith in the 
wrong things: in economic strength 
rather than military preparedness, 
in their allies rather than in them- 
selves, in weapons rather than in 
men. Can it be that a similar mis- 
take is now to be made, and that 
the solution to all problems will 
glibly be the power of the atom? It 
must not be, and on the military 
level there is no indication that it is 
likely to be. Although we may have 
weapons of unbelievable power and 
ingenuity, we do not reduce our 
armies. On the contrary, we have a 
larger standing army than ever be- 
fore. Moreover, conscription has 
come to stay. It is on men that we 
rely. For the ingenuity of the Brit- 
ish scientist has never equalled the 
determination of the British soldier. 





S 


weapons will alter basic methods 


Bryant is relevant again here when 
he points out that no economic con- 
siderations can outweigh purely 
military ones. Talking of Pitt and 
his contemporaries in The Years of 
Endurance, he says: “Such states- 
men... put their trust in a victory 
based on financial resources. They 
forgot that the symbols of past com- 
mercial activity could not avail on 
the battlefield. Economic like mili- 
tary strength is not the cause of 
human achievement but the result. 
It is not weapons which decide wars 
in the end but men, for it is men 
who make the weapons and then 
marshal and use them.” To draw a 
parallel, can atomic weapons in fact 
avail on the battlefield? They, too, 





are the result of human achieve- 
ment and not the cause. Strategi- 
cally, they may avail when directed 
against economic bases like ports 
and factories. But can they win 
battles? Is it not likely that if atomic 
weapons are used on the battlefield, 
they will merely be a prelude to 
conventional operations? If so, what 
is important is that atomic assault 
does not prevent the individual sol- 
diers from carrying out their fight- 
ing mission after the explosion, to 
counter the conventional attack 
when it comes. This can only be 
done by training, by the anticipa- 
tion and rehearsal of every such con- 
tingency of battle. In a similar way 
we must not expect our own use of 
atomic weapons to win the battle 
for us. Do not forget Montgomery's 
irrefutable point: “Man will still be 
the first weapon of war.” How then 
is man first to combat the atomic 
assault, and second to harness it to 
the conventional military machine? 

The answer lies in one word — 
training. But one word is not 
enough. Its implications must be 
examined. The aim of training is to 
achieve success in battle. What you 
train are men. You do not train 
weapons. You train men to use 
them. But more important than 
this, you train men to be soldiers. 
They must, before anything else, 
have the qualities of courage, endur- 
ance, comradeship and sacrifice. On 
top of this they must be fit and 
tough, alert and well disciplined and 
be trained to fight and kill. They 
must have physical and mental 
robustness. These things have no 
relation to weapons. They are fun- 
damental. What comes next is train- 
ing the man to use his weapons until 
he is a master of them. For just as 
it is paramount that the soldier has 
confidence in his leaders, so is it that 
he has confidence in his weapons. 
Do not forget, however, that it is 
not the weapon itself which gives 
him confidence, but his own ability 
to use it. Atomic weapons are clever 
things, too clever perhaps. As 
Napoleon said, “Cleverness is not 
needed in war. What is needed is 
accuracy, simplicity and character.” 
More than anything character, for 
in character lie the basic ingredients 
of the good soldier. All training is 
ultimately designed to produce a 
man who can withstand the shocks 
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of war. The renown of atomic 
weapons perhaps makes their psy- 
chological danger greater than their 
actual. For the well-disciplined sol- 
dier the first danger will be over- 
come by continuous explanation and 
demonstration. Familiary will breed 
respect, and potential panic will be 
dispelled. For the respect will spring 
from knowledge, and knowledge al- 
ways counters the fear which comes 
from ignorance. As to the actual 
dangers, the remedies of conceal- 
ment, digging and dispersion have 
already been dealt with. The trained 
soldier will be confident that he can 
not only withstand atomic assault, 
but can also withstand and defeat 
the subsequent conventional attack. 
He will also be confident of follow- 
ing up an atomic attack by his own 
side. In this case, the problems of 
the time and place of our own 
atomic attack are problems for the 
higher commander, who will require 
that degree of local air superiority 
over the battle area necessary to find 
the target. The opportunity will be 
fleeting, and the decision to employ 
atomic weapons, while perhaps not 
decentralized as low as the divisional 
commander, will be strongly influ- 
enced by him. For it is he who will 
be able to judge the appropriate 
moment, and he who will be re- 
quired to exploit the dividend. All 
this, too, can be studied and prac- 
ticed during training. 

On the question of training a 
great deal has been written and 
spoken. What matters in training is 
that theory should be moderated by 
realism, and enthusiasm (of first im- 
portance) should be tempered with 
common sense. Methods of training 
should be governed by 4 very sim- 
ple rules. These are: 1) concentrate 
on essentials; 2) produce physical 
and mental robustness; 3) master 
weapons; 4) develop character. Make 
the soldier realize that it is on him 
that the success of battle depends, 
and then you can rely on him. Then 
atomic weapons will be to him not a 
mystery, not a terror, but merely 
weapons either to be resisted or ex- 
ploited. And he will know that his 
will and determination are stronger 
than any weapon. Cultivate this 
will and determination during every 
day of the soldier’s life, and your 
efforts will not be wasted. You will 
have something which is intangible 
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yet invincible. 

Remember the principles of train- 
ing: maintenance of the aim of suc- 
cess in battle; clarity; objectivity; 
offensive spirit and the cultivation 
of alertness and initiative; practi- 
cality; thoroughness. These princi- 
ples are not changed by the advent 
of atomic weapons. What of the 
principles of war themselves? Are 
these changed? 


Atomic Weapons and the 
Principles of War 


I have said that war changes in its 
weapons and tactics but not in its 
aims and its strategy, in its methods 
but not in its principles. It is clear 
that a sound tactical plan will nor- 
mally conform to the principles of 
war. Thus it is possible to say that 
if atomic weapons do not change 
the principles of war, then these 
weapons are unlikely to have far- 
reaching effects on the tactical han- 
dling of military formations in the 
field and since all tactical discussion 
on paper must be hypothetical in 
some degree, examination of this 
particular point may well yield con- 
clusions of greater value than con- 
sideration of particular tactical 
problems, which are best answered 
on particular pieces of ground. If 
the progress of modern weapons 
changed the principles of war, then 
there might be a case for their influ- 
ence and reliance on them to assume 
first importance. But they do not. 
The principles of war are concerned 
essentially with personal, human 
factors. It is clear that such princi- 
ples as offensive action, surprise and 
concentration of force depend in 
their application on weapons, but 
the true observance of these princi- 
ples relies not on the weapons them- 
selves but on their employment. 
And they are employed by men. If 
three principles of war are more 
important than any others, these are 
the selection and maintenance of the 
aim, the maintenance of morale and 
the concentration of force. Consid- 
eration of these will serve initially 
to illustration their relationship to 
atomic weapons. 

Singleness of aim was one of the 
primary concepts of Napoleon. This 
is an easy thing to say. It is not 
easy to pursue. Too many com- 
manders have slipped into the fatal 
error of losing sight of the aim, of 





becoming inextricably involved jp 
minor and irrelevant successes, and 
forgetting the main issue. Even 
Napoleon, when his judgment be. 
came warped by too much success, 
failed in this regard. For when his 
air lost its singleness, the united 
effort was gone. He doubled his 
purpose and halved his army. And 
here is the point. Singleness of aim, 
which is closely allied to concentra. 
tion of forces, is a matter of the 
mind, not of weapons. If pursuit or 
maintenance of the aim is difficult, 
how much moreso is its selection, 
What a stumbling block this has 
been tc uany. If the aim is not right, 
nothing will be. Everything else 
in battle is related to it. This is why 
it is called the master principle. Do 
not forget that it is essentially men- 
tal. How interesting it is to see that 
during the course of a campaign, 
the aim changes. Northwest Europe 
gives us the classic instance. After 
the establishment of the bridgehead, 
the aim was to destroy the German 
forces, and for a time this was the 
right aim. But it changed. Some 
saw that it had changed to the cap- 
ture of the political capitals of East- 
ern Europe, others did not. The 
others won and the result is well 
known. I make this point to illus 
trate that atomic weapons do not 
influence this, the master principle 
of war. It is, however, true to say 
that the aim of a particular opera- 
tion might well be to create an 
atomic target, destroy an atomic 
launchihg site, or exploit an atomic 
burst. 

At first sight, concentration of 
force might be thought to imply 
nothing more than a mass of soldiers 
and weapons. But to be successful, 
concentrated force must comprise 
moral as well as material superior- 
ity. There are also the all-important 
questions of timing and_ placing. 
These are what make concentration 
decisive. Atomic weapons. have 4 
curious effect. on the requirement of 
concentration. On the one hand, 
if we are to employ atomic weapons, 
we need to concentrate in order to 
make the enemy do the same and 
thus present us with an atomic tal- 
get. On the other hand, if we are 
to avoid presenting such <a target 
ourselves, we must be wary of the 
timing, duration and security of ouf 
own concentration. But none of 
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these considerations alter the funda- 
mental need for concentration of 
force in battle if decisive results are 
to be won. The most important 
thing to remember is that concen- 
ration is a matter of time rather 
than of space. The atomic weapon 
does not change the principle. The 
weapon provides only the means to 
kill. It does not provide the will to 
kill. This is provided by morale. 
Montgomery has described morale 
as the most important single factor 
in war. Morale is, however, closely 
allied to weapons. One military 
pamphlet The Conduct of War 
explains this point very clearly. 
“Morale in modern war depends 
increasingly on equipment, especial- 
ly on weapons. Yet all soldiers must 
at times expect to find themselves at 
a disadvantage in this respect either 
compared with the enemy or against 
conditions of climate and. terrain. 
The effect of this on morale can be 
minimized if the troops can be con- 
vinced that everything humanly pos- 
sible is being done by everyone con- 
cerned to redress the balance. Once 
convinced of this they will take a 
fierce pride in overcoming the han- 
dicaps of inadequate equipment.” 
The alliance between morale and 
weapons is a curious one therefore. 
Given the best and latest weapons, 
including atomic ones, a_ soldier 
whose morale is already high, will 
by his confidence in those weapons, 
develop even higher morale. Yet by 
a strange contrariness of character, 
the British soldier, when denied the 
best of weapons or the defensive 
measures against enemy weapons, 
will if his morale has in other re- 
spects been properly cultivated, rise 
to even greater heights of endurance 
and courage. This is perhaps the 
true test of morale. The lesson here 
is that although atomic weapons 
may influence morale to a great de- 
gree they (that is to say possession 
of them or of the counter to them) 
are not indispensable to it. For 
morale is a state of mind. At the 
same time we must not lose sight of 
the importance of such weapons. 
They in their way are as vital to suc- 
cess in battle as morale. But they 
are worthless unless in the hands of 
determined soldiers. It is the coali- 
tion of the two which is required. 
It is clear, therefore, that atomic 
weapons may change in some meas- 
ure the application of these three 
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principles, but not their observance. 
There are two other principles 
whose observance may be exploited 
to the full by use of such weapons. 
These are economy of effort and 
surprise. If ever a weapon existed, 
whose use offers a decisive tactical 
victory with a minimum of effort 
(although not expense), that weapon 
is the atomic missile. In a similar 
way an atomic weapon may, if 
employed with secrecy, originality, 
audacity and rapidity, contain the 
very acme of surprise. But in either 
case the atomic weapon cannot by 
itself win the decisive victory. The 
conventional counterattack or assault 
must still deal the final blow. Exam- 
ination of the other principles of 
war will also show that in the final 
count, they are not affected by weap- 
ons, but are things of the mind. 
Offensive action finds expression in 
the will to wrest the initiative from 
the enemy, to break his will by 
aggressive action, never to give him 
a moment’s respite — these are what 
the offensive demands, and these 
depend on the personal qualities of 
commanders and soldiers. Co-opera- 
tion is based essentially on team 
spirit; flexibility means more than 
anything flexibility of mind. The 
whole thing is mental from begin- 
ning to end. Napoleon confirms the 
point when he says: “In war all is 
mental.” 

Here then, remembering that tac- 
tics are subordinate to the princi- 
ples of war, is a further indication 
that atomic weapons are unlikely 
to cause any fundamental change in 
current tactical doctrine. 


Conclusion 

The first and third aims of this 
article were to examine the effect of 
atomic weapons on tactics, the one 
particular, the other general. It is, 
I think, clear in both cases that 
tactics have not been invaded by the 
atom. But they will have to adjust 
themselves to the employment of 
atomic weapons, just as organiza- 
tions must do so. In particular the 
problems of concentration and dis- 
persion, concealment and deception, 
digging, alertness and night fighting 
must be studied. Even so, the basic 
tactical principles involved in han- 
dling the armored division, or for 
that matter any formation, are not 
changed. For atomic weapons in no 








way remove the need for hard, cun- 
ning, ruthless, aggressive and deter- 
mined fighting. And this will only 
be done by the man. Training will 
see to it that the man has the will 
and the fighting determination and 
the skill which are required of him. 
The second aim was to show that 
too much reliance should not be 
placed on the possession of atomic 
weapons, but rather on the fighting 
determination of the individual 
soldier. You will be told of future 
developments which will revolution- 
ize war. You will be told of ma- 
chines which will outdate the West- 
ern World as they have already out- 
dated the Eastern. You will be told 
of weapons which will cross oceans 
and destroy masses. These things 
do not matter. What does matter are 
human qualities and human prin- 
ciples, moral causes and the deter- 
mination of the individual. For war 
is an art not a science. Let us abjure 
forever the fallacy that weapons are 
more important than man. They 
are not. Never be deceived by the 
offer of a weapon if it is accom- 
panied by the allegation that it will 
do away with the need for large 
armies and determined soldiers. You 
can be sure that the allegation is 
false. For machines and weapons 
are governed by the slide-rule, but 
the laws of war are subordinate to 
the rule of human nature. People 
will tell you that science is progress- 
ing so fast that our present concep- 
tion of armies and weapons and 
even war itself, is subject to change. 
Listen to them certainly, but re- 
member this. In a modern army 
change is inevitable, and the ques- 
tion is, not whether you should rely 
on what is outdated and has been 
succeeded by scientific progress, but 
whether you should rely on what 
has proved its worth over centuries 
of war. The very fact that weapons 
change and that what could be 
effective yesterday, cannot be effec- 
tive today, confirms once more that 
it is the unchanging character of 
the individual soldier, which is the 
fountain of military strength. For 
what good are weapons, even atomic 
ones, without the men to man them, 
the commanders to direct them and 
the fighting determination to make 
that combination irresistible? Echo 
Montgomery when he says: “Man 
will still be the first weapon of war.” 
US g MC 
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STOP THOSE GUNS AT NIGHT! 


® Durinc 1952 ann 1953 THE Ist 
Marine Division, occupying the 
Western terminus of the UN battle 
line in Korea, was never seriously 
challenged on the ground. 

The war essentially then became 
a supporting arms conflict. The in- 
dispensable achievements of our in- 
fantry are not belittled by the fact 
that to oppose successfully the pre- 
ponderance of enemy force we de- 
pended upon our unchallenged tac- 
tical air and efficient field artillery. 

Our enemy adapted his tactics to 
strike at us when our superior sup- 
porting arms were most limited — 
during the hours of darkness. Thus, 
only during the day was it an Amer- 
ican war. But as evening approached 
and dusk fell, the initiative passed 
from us to him. Our air effort moved 
northward, except for an occasional 
lone radar-controlled bomber. En- 
emy artillery belched forth from 
hundreds of muzzles that had lain 
silent during the day. 

On outposts a familiar pattern 
developed during these years. Our 
men retired to heavily reinforced 
covered fortifications. Typically, 
physical contact with the main line 
of resistance was severed until dawn. 
Frequently, our telephone commu- 
nications were broken, and under an 
incessant barrage of mortar and ar- 
tillery fire, our men crouched and 
waited for the probing infantry ad- 
vancing behind and even through 
the fog of incoming explosives. 

Counteraction on our part was 
limited to suppressive fire delivered 
in volleys against previously identi- 
fied enemy weapons that were sus- 
pected of being active. Fire missions 
conducted against visible counter- 
battery targets were rare and usually 
conducted by observers who were 
themselves pinned down and in posi- 
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tions where observation was limited 
and difficult. Thousands of rounds 
from our guns and mortars were 
sent into the darkness on previously 
registered concentrations in the 
form of barrages, “box-me-in-fires” 
and on suspected enemy assembly 
and communication routes. In most 
instances they were neither observed 
nor positively directed. 

It was as if we were a boxer, lack- 
ing the stature of our opponent, but 
with two powerful fists: One, our 
tactical air, hung by our side at 
night; the other, our artillery and 
larger mortars, struck blindfolded at 
the giant it had cowered in the light. 

There can be no doubt that the 
enemy had chosen the conditions 
most stultifying to our capabilities 
and best suited to his own limita- 
tions. We seemed to have a strong 
umbrella spread over us protectingly 
during the day but folded at night 
and only capable of being used to 
poke into the darkness. 

Light! It was light that made the 
difference as any “Snuffy” would 
readily admit crouching in_ his 
bunker as night drew over the lines. 
A volley of provocative articles have 
appeared in our military magazines 
in the last few years with this as the 
problem they sought to attack. 
Night attacks, tanks mounting 
searchlights and antiaircraft search- 
lights for direct and artificial moon- 
light uses are among the answers 
offered to this problem. 

Here is another possible solution, 
not of the entire problem, but of 
one of its most important aspects: 
night-time counterbattery. 

Counterbattery is defined in the 
field manuals as, “All activities car- 
ried on for the purpose of locating, 
neutralizing or destroying enemy 
artillery or fire control installations.” 


by ¢ ape VE. B. Re illy 





At its best, it normally employs a 
weapon heavier than the target it 
seeks to attack. It is conducted by 
an observer employing one gun and 
by means of a “precision destruction 
adjustment” mission seeks to destroy 
the enemy materiel. 

If such a technique is incapable 
of being used, by reason of inaccessi- 
bility of the enemy gun, poor condi- 
tions of observation or other handi- 
caps, volley fire by either battery or 
battalion size units is brought to 
bear upon the target or suspected 
target locations. The object is then 
to intimidate the enemy guns into 
silence through fear of their de 
struction or by causing casualties 
among their personnel, disrupting 
their communications or obscuring 
their observation. 

The former preferred method de 
mands positive target identification 


and continuous observation through- | 


out thé mission. The other and less 
effective technique may be employed 
for target locaton purposes: flash and 
sound ranging units, countermortat 
radar, shell reports, crater analyses, 
aerial photograph interpretation and 
all other intelligence information. 

The standards for observation of 
such an “area type mission” are not 
as demanding as those of the prec 
sion method. In the past and the 
foreseeable future, the latter method 
was and will be restricted to daylight 
uses. The area method has also been 
effectively utilized chiefly during 
the same period of light. It is sug 
gested here that during periods of 
darkness we can also accomplish it 
by employing aerial artillery observ 
ers and illuminating rounds. 

This method of counterbatiery 
neutralization was not generally 
used during the later period m 
Korea because of the limitations im 
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d upon us in quantities of avail- 
able illumination ammunition. How- 
ever, maneuvers have indicated its 
feasibility. The difficulties inherent 
in such a procedure must be recog- 
nized at the outset. 

An aerial observer at night is 
faced with a bewildering picture on 
a battlefront below him. The flashes 
of enemy guns are visible enough, 
but the difficulty arises in accurately 
pinpointing the firing sites. More 
confusion enters the picture if 
friendly rounds explode jn the vicin- 
ity of the suspected hostile guns. 
The difficulty then is to distinguish 
the flash of the one from that of the 
other. Here’s how one _ proposed 
method would work. 


An AO is on station over the lines 
prior to darkness. Complete famil- 
iarity with the terrain is mandatory. 
Search areas of suspected positions 
have been shown to the pilot and 
observer in a briefing before take- 
off. In the air he carefully identifies 
these areas to himself and his pilot. 
As darkness falls and the reports of 
shelling are received at the artillery 
fire direction center their probable 
source is radioed to him. Friendly 
fre in the general vicinity of the 
suspected location is suspended at 
his request. When he spots the 
flashes of the hostile guns he calls 
for an illuminating shell to burst 
above the suspected location. 


If he has been able to reasonably 
confine the suspected location to a 
small area, subsequent illumination 
is adjusted closer to the target. It is 
essential during this firing that the 
pilot, in addition to keeping the 
plane clear of the trajectory of the 
friendly fire, also keep well above 
the bursting height of the round. 
Further, to prevent the pilot from 
being blinded by the glare, he must 
avert his eyes when a round is “on 
the way.” A filter used in the binoc- 
ulars of the observer may possibly 
be helpful in preventing similar dif- 
ficulty on his part. Generally, how- 
ever, the observer's night vision will 
be gone for the rest of the mission. 


Conduct of fire throughout this 
procedure must be at the command 
of the observer unless otherwise re- 
quested by him. If terrain features 
are difficult to identify, one or more 
searcl:lights from locations known 
to the observer and on azimuths an- 
noun-ed to the observer, or re- 
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quested by him, may be used to 
establish reference points or com- 
pass directions. Another method 
of observer orientation may _ be 
achieved by placing artillery fire at 
his command on designated loca- 
tions to give him a reference point 
from which he can make subsequent 
adjustments. 


If the illumination has been ef- 
fectively brought close to the hostile 
position it may, merely through its 
own effect, cause a cessation of firing 
by the enemy. This is particularly 
likely if the enemy guns are in open 
positions. The great advantage of 
aerial observation comes to the fore 
at this time in the ability to detect 
positions appearing in defilade to 
ground observers. Such cover is of 
little flash-hiding value from aloft. 
It is considered likely that this illu- 
mination, or the unseen presence of 
an observer heard above, may solely 
by themselves give relief by silencing 
the battery through the threat of 
their presence. If firing persists, 
however, there is reasonable likeli- 


hood of adjusting high explosive fire . 


accurately onto the position revealed 
under the light. 


The use of rotary-wing aircraft, as 
well as liaison-type planes, should 
be considered in connection with 
this type of mission. The difficulty 
of spotting a helicopter hovering 
high in the night should overcome 
the vulnerability of such craft to 
hostile fire. The definite advantage 
of such a vehicle for night fire ad- 
justment is apparent if we consider 
that the observer is not so apt to 
lose sight of his target in the inter- 
val between the hostile gun’s firing. 
He will be able to look directly at 
the area instead of being forced to 
look over alternate sides of the 
plane, as is now necessary in the 
usual fixed-wing aircraft. 


Helicopters could also be used to 
locate the hostile gun in another 
manner. An observer, upon spot- 
ting the flashes of guns, would di- 
rect the copter until it was hovering 
above the enemy battery. To insure 
that he was directly over the guns it 
would be necessary to employ a 
cross leveling vertical-type sight. His 
location, and that of the guns below 
him, could then be radioed back. 
This can be quite accurately ob- 
tained, either visually by the ob- 
server, shooting azimuths to 2 known 








points, or by other means. A method 
of “fixing” upon him using either 
countermortar radar stations or radio 
direction finding statons might be 
feasible. 


An alternate system of providing 
illumination is possible by having 
on station a plane heavily armed 
with flares. Communication between 
this plane and the observation craft 
would have to be established to as- 
sign courses and altitudes and to 
prevent their conflicting with each 
other. Adjustment of flares to be 
dropped could be done by the ob- 
server in a manner similar to that 
employed with artillery but with 
increased emphasis on_ reference 
points visible to the flare plane. 

These techniques of adjustment 
are by their nature necessarily less 
precise and simple than their day- 
time counterpart. They have de- 
cided advantages over the punching- 
in-the-dark methods that are the 
only present solution, however. II- 
lumination is expensive but surely 
will be more economical of ammu- 
nition and purposeful of control 
than the thousands of rounds we 
poured out in defense of outposts 
on “box-me-in-fires” and “fire-on- 
position” type missions. 

Would naval gunfire be suitable 
to accomplish this mission? When 
such a weapon is available, it most 
definitely would. This is especially 
true considering its particular ad- 
vantages—rapid, electronic fire con- 
trol, high rate of fire, organic spot- 
ting aircraft, abundance of illumi- 
nating ammunition, etc. Terrain 
would have a particularly decisive 
limiting effect upon its capability, 
however, if the defiladed artillery 
position that is usually encountered 
is considered in relation to the flat 
trajectory of the naval gun. 

Does the answer lie in another 
direction? Perhaps a combat air pa- 
trol on call over the lines for use 
against enemy guns or other activ- 
ity might better meet the threat. 
This could empioy dive bomber 
attack with illumination provided 
either by air or artillery. Difficulties 
of co-ordination, target identifica- 
tion and control would be formi- 
dable but can be overcome. 

Let’s stop fighting a “brown- 
bagger’s” war that ends at 1630! We 
must use the other half of each day. 

US # MC 
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® PROFICIENCY COMES WITH CON- 
stant and thorough training. This 
is a basic premise in any vocation, 
but it is a false premise if the train- 
ing administered is not the right 
kind. To be the right kind, the 
training must be clear, integrated 
and has to point toward some clear 
and definite goal. 

As Marines, we consider ourselves 
highly proficient in our profession. 
We train constantly to ensure that 
each Marine is fully adept at his art. 
As a rifle company commander, | 
worked for the day when I could 
truthfully tell myself that each Ma- 
rine in my company was competent 
in basic military knowledge, com- 
mensurate with his capabilities. | 
hoped for the moment when I could 
confidently feel that every man in 
my company was ready for his final 
exam — combat. 

Perhaps my goal was too idealistic, 
but I firmly believed that the higher 
I aimed, the better my results would 
be. Even though I realized that I 
was aiming high, my results were 
disappointing. We were not getting 
worthwhile returns for the long 
hours invested in training. Perusal 
of our training schedule for several 
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By Capt R. C. Schulze 









weeks showed that a minimum of 
44 hours per week were devoted to 
training. No time during the work- 
ing day for allowed for Company 
Commander’s time, cash sales, ath- 
letics, or even pay call. During the 
8 hours of the working day time was 
alloted for one thing and one thing 
only, and that was training. The 
thoroughness of our training, when 
judged from hours per day, ap- 
peared to be more than sufficient to 
ensure proficiency. Further study 
revealed that lesson plans were well 
written and well presented. Moti- 
vation was present. The majority of 
men were eager to learn. The only 
weak link in the learning process 
chain appeared to be an inadequate 
opportunity for experience and poor 
distribution of hours per subject. 

As an example let us take map 
reading. This important subject was 
alloted 5 hours in each quarterly 
training directive. These 5 hours 


= were divided into 4 classes and dis- 
tributed piecemeal throughout the 























training quarter. If we multiply this 
dissection by 20 different subjects, 
the result is more akin to a cross 
word puzzle than it is to a guide to 
proficiency. The training require 
ments were met, and each working 
day was neatly filled with 8 hours ol 
subjects, but there was no unity of 
cohesion between various phases ol 
any subject. Lectures, even when 
given by the same instructor, wert 
disjointed and they overlapped 
needlessly because of the delay be 
tween each presentation. The little 
knowledge that was retained from 
one short lecture was confused by 
the interference of lectures on othe! 
unrelated subjects that were santé 
wiched between a series on map 
reading. 
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In contrast with this method of 
training, I considered our requalifi- 
cation program. We take pride in 
our rifle marksmanship, and for 2 
weeks each year Marines eat and 
sleep the MI. By the end of this 
period they are ready for testing, 
and the results speak for themselves. 
We expect every Marine to be pro- 
ficient with the rifle, and he is after 
2 weeks of intensive training. While 
we expect the same proficiency in 
other military subjects, we ignore 
the method of training that has 
proven highly satisfactory with the 
rifle. 

By qualification day Marines know 
how to fire the rifle. But to survive 
in combat, he has to know more 
than how to fire his MI. He must 
be equally effective in firing other 
small arms, in reading a map, in 
hand-to-hand combat, in first aid, 
demolitions, patrolling and numer- 


ous other necessities which make 
him effective under all circum- 
stances 


To achieve this goal of all around 
effectiveness, why don’t we use the 
method of training that has been 
proven on our rifle ranges? Why not 
give a Marine the same opportunity 
to snap in with the compass for a 
few days instead of for a few broken 
hours? Let him shoot azimuths for 
a day or two and find his way to the 
target, then let him go the course on 
his own. Find out if he can qualify 
with the compass and a_ 1:25,000. 

Let’s take a look at a hypothetical 
version of such a training schedule. 
It would be divided into quarters as 


Our present scheduling system lacks continuity in training— 


is the present type of schedule. How- 
ever, each quarter would be limited 
to a small number of related sub- 
jects that could be taught thorough- 
ly during the 3-month period. 
For example, let us take the first 
quarter of any year. We could be- 
gin with elementary subjects such as 
weapons. In the weapons quarter 
we should begin with the BAR be- 
cause it is the basic infantry weapon, 
the weapon around which our fire 
power and tactics are developed. 
Being the most important small unit 
infantry weapon it naturally should 
be well understood by all Marines. 
The first 2 weeks, therefore, would 
be spent learning and firing the 
BAR, just as we do with the M1. 
Concurrently, classes would stress 
the BAR’s place in the fire team, 
how to use the weapon in squads 
and platoons, the positions of the 
BARman in various tactical forma- 
tions. In effect, we would let the 
Marine discover the reason for the 
BAR, and its advantages, or just 
how the BAR fits into the picture. 

The second 2 weeks would per- 
haps be spent with the light ma- 
chine gun and so on, until by the 
end of the first quarter each Marine 
would really know how to operate, 
employ and care for all of our basic 
small arms, as well as knowing their 
relation to one another. The final 
week of the quarter could be util- 
ized for testing and competitive 
firing. 

The second quarter would develop 
small unit tactics, beginning with 
arm and hand signals, camouflage 


Lady’s Day 






continuity in training MBons proficieney in performance 


and concealment, patrolling and 
ambushes. At the end of this quar- 
ter all of the learning since the be- 
ginning of the year could be inte- 
grated in platoon problems and live 
firing exercises. 

The third and the final quarters 
of each year could include larger 
level problems, but they still would 
be primarily concerned with the 
continuation of basic courses, such 
as hand-to-hand combat and night 
firing. The “Snuffy” seldom gets 
anything out of a large scale exer- 
cise, except exercise. Staffs would 
not suffer from a de-emphasis of big 
exercises. More time would be avail- 
able to them for the running of 
CPXs. It is the Snuffy who takes 
the high ground. He needs all the 
training we can give him, but let us 
not fall into the trap of thinking 
that by increasing the hours of 
training, we are increasing pro- 
ficiency. We can only achieve pro- 
ficiency by learning one subject at a 
time, emphasizing relationships and 
gradually integrating these subjects 
into a meaningful whole. We need 
training by subject, not by hour. 
Let’s forget about the date column 
of the training schedule and pay 
more attention to the column 
marked “Subject.” The hours will 
take care of themselves. A training 
schedule has to be built like a flight 
of stairs, leading from the threshold 
of Boot Camp through the landings 
of knowledge, experience, and in- 
sight before it can reach the first 
floor of proficiency. US # MC 





@ THe Marine Cores is adopting a new drill. We want our fire team leaders to learn how to give com- 
mands. But one of the Corps’ most famous officers never did learn how to command “Squads, Right About” 


in the approved manner. 


Louis Cukela was promoted to major at about the time the Corps adopted the simple drill which is just 
now passing. But as a captain he consistently murdered the commands that were proper for the old, com- 


plex drill. 


His troops quickly learned how to interpret Capt Cukela’s commands even though they were unortho- 
dox. However, Cukela’s dog, Lady, was forever running through the ranks and confusing both the troops 


and the captain. 


Lady was consistent, though. Every time the captain would start to say “Squads. . . 


she would make 


a bee line for the first squad. This caused Cukela to evolve a standard command that he gave in exactly 
this manner: “Squads, Right. Two times. And Don’t foul it up. Git out d’way Lady. MARCH!” 


Maj D. D. Nicholson 


(The Gazerte will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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A STUDY IN COMMAND DECISION 


This is an account of the last major offensive the Germans were able to 

mount on the Russian Front during World War Il. This particular opera- 

tion points up the vital necessity of basing plans on the immediate situa- 

tion and then executing them while they are still valid. Procrastination 

only leads to defeat. This is true at any level, from the fire team on up. 

Although political interference in German military operations is an old 
story, the experiences of the soldiers here are worth noting. 


Prepared for the Gazette by the author from his book, Lost Victories, Athenaem Press, Bonn 


@® WHEN THE WINTER CAMPAIGN OF 
1942/43 ended, it had not brought 
to the Soviet command the decisive 
strategic success to which they had 
aspired and for which they had 
hoped. This campaign began by a 
Russian breakthrough on the front 
held by the Rumanians along the 
Volga and along the Don on either 
side of Stalingrad. 

Certainly, the powerful Sixth Army 
had been lost, thanks to Hitler’s in- 
sistence in demanding that it stand 
fast at Stalingrad. In the course of 
three great Russian offensives, two 
Rumanian, one Italian and one 
Hungarian Army were completely 


overwhelming and immeasurable su- 
periority of the Russians. The Ger- 
mans succeeded not only in extricat- 
ing themselves from the noose, but 
at the conclusion of this campaign 
dealt the enemy severe blows in two 
battles between the Donets and the 
Dnepr and at Kharkov — in spite of 
the fact that the enemy’s operational 
objectives seemed to have been so 
nearly achieved. At the beginning 
of the spring thaw period of 1943, 
the German front again stood firm- 
ly in positions behind the Mius and 
the Donets, a salient extending from 
Taganrog at the Sea of Azov north 
to Kharkov, the same positions from 


Soviet Union) to settle for a remise 
— or end the war by a return to the 
status quo, a thought which at that 
time in no way seemed to be over. 
optimistic. By assuming a purely 
defensive form of warfare — that is 
a war of position — this objective 
could never be reached, to be sure. 
In the first place, the number of 
German divisions was insufficient 
for a positive defense of the over- 
extended front between the Baltic 
and Black Seas. In the second place, 
it was feared that the Soviets would 
remain passive until the Westem 
Allies would be able to establish a 
Second Front in Europe, a danger 
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In regard to the question of 
weather, we had to consider what 
the Soviet command would do at the 
conclusion of the muddy period of 
thaw. Would Stalin wait until his 
allies had opened a Second Front on 
the Continent, for which he had 
asked again and again? As much as 
there was to support this idea, so was 
there much to be said against it. 
For psychological reasons, would it 
be possible for them to switch over 
to a long interlude of inactivity, in 
view of the powerfully developed 
propaganda to “Free thé Holy Soil 
of Russia?” Furthermore, wasn’t it 
logical for the Kremlin to attempt to 
prevent the Allies from entering the 
Balkans, the traditional goal of 
Russian expansionist policies? 

Therefore, if one considered a re- 
sumption of the Soviet offensive, as 
soon as the enemy had made up for 
the losses of the winter campaign, it 
appeared certain that the center of 
gravity of his attack would continue 
to be directed against the southern 
sector of the German Eastern Front, 
i.e., against Army Group South (un- 
til now, Army Group Don). 

The German front bulged far to 
the east in the area south of Kharkov 
along the Donets and the Mius, en- 
compassing the valuable coal mining 
and industrial area south of the 
Donets. This protruding salient in- 
deed invited the enemy to make an 
attempt to cut it off. If he succeeded 
in effecting a breakthrough in the 
area around Kharkov or over the 
middle Donets, he could still suc- 
ceed in eliminating the German 
southern flank against the coast of 
the Black Sea. (At this time, Army 
Group A was still occupying the 
Kuban bridgehead!) At the same 
time such a tactical accomplishment 
would again result in bringing the 
valuable Donets area, as well as the 
breadbasket of Ukraine into his 
hands. Likewise, it would open the 
approaches to the Balkans, especial- 
ly the Rumanian oilfields, and with 
it, the political consequences which 
such a development of the situation 
would have had on the attitude of 
Turkey, In no other sector of the 
Eastern Front did such similar stra- 
tegic and over-all worthwhile politi- 
cal opportunities to further their 
war effort offer themselves to the 
Soviet leadership! It could there- 
fore be assumed that when the Rus- 
sians resumed their offensive again, 
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that the main effort would be di- 
rected against Army Group South. 
This, of course, did not exclude di- 
versionary offensives in other sec- 
tors of the Front in view of the over- 
whelming Russian superiority of 
manpower. 

These considerations were pre- 
sented to the Army Group Com- 
mander of Army Group South as 
well as to the Oberkommando des 
Heeres—and thereby Hitler. Hitler, 
in the final analysis had to decide if 
the over-all situation permitted us to 
wait for the Soviet offensive, and 
then at the most suitable moment to 
conduct a counterblow. Or, if the op- 
portunity offered itself, to strike as 
soon as possible and herewith (al- 
ways in the concept of the dynamic 
offensive) launch a limited offensive. 

The Commander of the Army 
Group maintained that the first solu- 
tion was most desirable because it 
offered more favorable tactical op- 
portunities. As a result, an opera- 
tional proposition was presented to 
Hitler as early as February. On the 
basis of this proposition our salient 
extending in a bulge to the east 


along the Donets and Mius would.* 


be given up according to plan in 
order to force the enemy to follow 
us in a westerly direction to the 
lower Dnepr. (This proposition was 
based on the assumption that if a 
Russian attack could be expected, it 
would come in the Donets area with 
a pincers movement from the north 
and east — an attack that sooner or 
later would be supplemented by an 
offensive in the Kharkov area.) At 
the same time, all reserves which 
could possibly be made available — 
especially the greater greater portion 
of the Panzer units—were to be 
readied in the area west of Kharkov. 
This would enable them first to 
strike the enemy assault units which 
were expected in that area and, 
thereafter, to strike the enemy ad- 
vancing to the lower Dnepr in the 
flank. Thus seal his fate on the coast 
of the Sea of Azov just as he had 
planned to do to us on the Black Sea. 

But Hitler in no way lent his sup- 
port to this plan. He insisted that 
the Donets Basin was vital for the 
further conduct of the war. There- 
fore, in no case — not even for the 
time being — could it be given back 
to the enemy, whose tank produc- 
tion was seriously hindered by the 
loss of the Donets coal. Also, he 


feared political repercussions on the 
part of Turkey and Rumania. 
Mainly, he rejected the plan because 
he felt that we must fight for every 
foot of ground which he had seized 
from Stalin in the winter of 1941. It 
was to this idea that he ascribed “the 
deliverance of the German Army 
from a Napoleonic retreat” in the 
winter of 1941. Above all he un- 
doubtedly shied from the risk that 
unquestionably lay in our proposed 
operation. He lacked confidence to 
deal with such a risk because he, in 
spite of a definite touch for opera- 
tional questions, did not have the 
genuine skill of a great field com- 
mander. 

As a consequence, the idea of a 
surprise attack gained prominence. 
An attempt was to be made to con- 
duct a limited attack against the 
enemy before he could recover from 
his losses in the winter campaign 
and again restore his most recently 
battered forces. 

The Soviet front which bulged far 
to the west into our front lines 
around the city of Kursk offered it- 
self as the objective for such a blow. 
The Russians had been able to main- 
tain this wedge on the boundary 
between the German Army Group 
South and Army Group Center be- 
cause of the onset of the period of 
thaw. In this area considerable So- 
viet forces were located which could 
be cut off if our attack succeeded. 
At the same time, from the tactical 
point of view, this bulge offered a 
jumping-off point for possible at- 
tacks of the enemy against the flanks 
of both German Army Groups. If 
the German assault was launched 
early, then it could be hoped that 
the enemy could still be caught in a 
state of unpreparedness. In particu- 
lar, he would have to throw his tank 
units, which had been badly mauled 
toward the end of the winter cam- 
paign, into the battle prematurely, 
and thereby their defeat and annihi- 
lation would be a strong possibility. 
This led to Operation “Citadel,” the 
last great German operation in the 
East. For this attack against the 
Kursk bulge two armies from Army 
Group South were made available— 
the Fourth Panzer Army and Army 
Detachment Kempf—with a total of 
11 Panzer and Panzer Grenadier divi- 
sions, and 5 infantry divisions. This 
naturally meant a further weaken- 
ing of the front-line troops and re- 
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serves of the Donets and Mius fronts. 


Army Group Center stood ready 
to attack from the north with the 
Ninth Army, consisting of 6 Panzer 
and Panzer Grenadier divisions, and 
5 infantry divisions. Herein lay the 
greatest danger, in that this army 
had to advance against the enemy 
from the north and east to reach the 
bulge which extended eastward 
around Orel. This would offer the 
enemy the opportunity to attack the 
Ninth Army from the rear. 

The first half of May was antici- 
pated as the best time for the execu- 
tion of the German Operation “Cita- 
del,” since it was hoped that the 
terrain would be sufficiently firm by 
then and that the enemy would not 
yet have completed the reorganizing 
and re-equipping of his units — his 
armored units in particular. 

At the beginning of May, how- 
ever, Hitler overruled the opposi- 
tion of the commanding generals of 
both army groups and decided to 
postpone Operation “Citadel” until 
June, since he hoped by then our 
Panzer divisions, equipped with new 
tanks, would be even stronger. He 
persisted in this opinion despite the 
indication that postponement of 
“Citadel” might well ruin its chances 
of success. For if the situation in 
Tunisia continued to worsen and 
the enemy made a landing on the 
Continent, the armies involved in 
“Citadel” would be urgently needed 
elsewhere and this operation would, 
of necessity, collapse. Furthermore, 
he did not appreciate that the long- 
er we waited the stronger the Rus- 
sians would become in armor, since 
their tank production unquestion- 
ably surpassed ours. Because of de- 
lays in the delivery of the new tanks, 
the Army Groups could not com- 
mence to execute “Citadel” until the 
beginning of July. Thereby the 
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most essential advantage of the dy- 
namic offensive was forfeited. The 
concept of this offensive was based 
on the supposition that it could be 
conducted before the enemy had 
again regained his strength and 
would have overcome the setbacks 
suffered at the end of the winter. 
At the same time the danger grew 
unavoidably greater for the German 
side the longer we waited for the 
beginning of Operation “Citadel.” 
This was especially so for the armies 
of Army Group South which were 
located in the Donets-Mius bulge, 
inasmuch as all the forces which 
could be spared had been made 
available for this operation. Most 
crucial was the Orel bulge, the point 
of departure for the Ninth Army of 
Army Group Center. 


On 5 July the German armies 
were finally able to launch the at- 
tack. All deceptive and covering 
measures were, of course, employed. 
Nevertheless, it could not be ex- 
pected after such a long hesitation 
that this offensive would catch the 
enemy unprepared. In the first two 
days of the attack the Ninth Army 
of Army Group Center succeeded in 
making a penetration about 14 km 
deep into the enemy defense system. 
In heavy fighting we succeeded, in 
addition to warding off counter- 
attacks of enemy reserves, to extend 
this pentration several kilometers 
further by 9 July. Then, however, 
the Army came to halt before heav- 
ily fortified heights in the rear. 
Their intention to resume the at- 
tack after several days was frus- 
trated by the enemy. On I1 July he 
went over to the attack, and with 
strong forces struck the Orel bulge 
from the east and the north. The 
Army Group was forced to throw 
strong mobile forces from the Ninth 
Army into the battle around the 
Orel bulge in order to support this 


front held by the Second Panzer 
Army. 

Fortunately, the offensive devel. 
oped favorably in the zone of action 
of Army Group South. Here, too, 
the attack through the deeply eche. 
loned defensive system was difficult 
and moved forward only slowly, In 
spite of the tenacious defense, by 1 
July we succeeded in pushing our 
thrust into the last enemy positions 
and into the area of Prochorovka 
and Oboyan. At the same time the 
counterattacks of the enemy’s stra. 
tegic reserves, rushing into battle, 
were thrown back. Thereby, we 
eliminated 10 enemy armored, i.e, 
mechanized corps or at least inflicted 
severe casualties. By 13 July the 
enemy had suffered losses amount. 
ing to 24,000 prisoners, 1,800 tanks, 
267 pieces of artillery and _ 1,080 
antitank guns at the hands of Army 
Group South. This was the high 
point of the battle. The crucial mo- 
ment upon which would be decided 
whether it was to be a victory ora 
defeat, seemed to be near, when on 
13 July the commanding generals of 
the two Army Groups involved were 
called before Hitler. The latter 
opened the conversation with the 
declaration that the Western Powers 
had landed on Sicily on 13 July and 


that the situation there was very | 


serious. The Italians would not fight 
at all. The loss of the island was 
probable. The next step could bea 


landing in the Balkans or in south: | 
The formation of new | 
armies in Italy and in the Western | 


ern ‘Italy. 


Balkans was necessary. The Eastern 
Front would have to provide the 
units. “Citadel” could not be con 
tinued. It happened, therefore, ex- 
actly as the commanding general of 
Army Group South had _ warned 
Hitler in May if Operation “Cita 
del” was postponed. 

The commanding general of Army 
Group Center, Fieldmarshal vol 
Kluge, reported that the Ninth Amy 
was unable to continue its forward 
movement. Furthermore, the Army 
Group had been forced to pull back 
its fast mobile units in order to Te 
pulse a deep enemy penetration it 
the Orel bulge. Either the contin 
ation, or even a later resumption, o 
the “Citadel” offensive was now 
questionable. 


The commander, Army Group 
South, Fieldmarshal von Mansteil, 
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declared in reply to this, that as it 
concerned this situation, the battle 
had reached the point of culmina- 
tion. To break off the battle at this 

int would be tantamount to hand- 
ing the victory over to the foe. In 
no case should the pressure ever be 
cult relaxed on the enemy before the 
In strategic reserves, which he had 
y ll thrown in the battle, had been de- 
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Hitler deccided, on the basis of 
the situation in the Mediterranean, 
that Operation “Citadel” must be 
broken off in the zone of action of 
Army Group Center. The only thing 
he agreed to was that Army Group 
South could continue the attack un- 
til it had achieved the aforemen- 
tioned goal — the destruction of the 
enemy armored reserves. In fact, 


this intention could not even be 
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pursued any more, since already in 
the next few days the Army Group 
had to reassign several Panzer divi- 
sions to Army Group Center. The 
attacking elements of both Army 
Groups had to be withdrawn to the 
point of departure from whence 
they commenced their attack origi- 
nally. 

Thereby, the last offensive in the 
East ended in failure. US g@ MC 
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SEA OF AZOV 


By Maj A. J. Clapp 


® PROBABLY THE BEST KNOWN — 
certainly the most daring — man to 
tackle the helicopter development 
problem was Thomas Edison. 


Like all other aircraft developers 
ot his day, the largest hurdle in Edi- 
son’s path of progress was lack of an 
engine which was both lightweight 
and powerful. After working with 
electric motors for a while he 
realized they wouldn't provide the 
answer. So he hit on the idea of an 
engine which would use guncotton 
for fuel. But the obvious happened: 
a serious explosion one afternoon 
wiped out both his laboratory and 
his enthusiasm for the engine. 

The helicopter designer’s problem 
today is not the risk of being trans- 
ported to the next world by his own 
crudely constructed engine. It is 








Figure 3 
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The Bell utility helicopter. It is a single 
rotor configuration powered by a recipro- 
cating engine and has skid-type landing 
gear. (Picture: Bell Aircraft Corp) 








a Figure 1 

The Sikorsky XHR2S transport helicopter. 
It is a single rotor configuration powered by 
twin reciprocating engines and has retract- 
able 3-wheel-type landing gear. (Picture: 
Sikorsky Aircraft Corp) 


THE HELI 


Figure 2 


The Hughes Flying Crane. It is a single 
rotor configuration powered by a pressure 
jet power plant and has 4-wheel-type land- 
ing gear. (Picture: Hughes Aircraft Corp} 





largely a matter of striking a com- 
promise in selection of component 
parts. 

Helicopters consist of 3 major 
parts: fuselage (body), rotor system 
and power plant. If the landing 
gear is considered to be a major 
component, as it usually is, the de- 
signer must consider 4 principal 
components in all their possible 
configurations. This runs into some 
100 possible combinations. 

The first of these, the fuselage, is 
functionally designed; therefore, the 
title attached to a particular model 
helicopter (transport, cargo, utility, 
training, observation, antisubmarine 
warfare, or one-man) is in reality 
merely stating the type fuselage it 
has. The designer normally has only 


slight latitude with this component 
because the type is selected in ad- 
vance and provides the reason for 
building the helicopter. 

Figure 1 shows the Sikorsky 
XHR2S, which has a transport-type 
fuselage. Even though it is fitted 
with seats for its primary purpose 
of carrying troops, it may also carry 
cargo internally by folding the seats. 
It also‘has a sling for carrying cargo 
externally. 

One of the few helicopter air 
frames designed specifically for 
transporting cargo is the Hughes 


Wy Figure 4 
The Bell HTL training helicopter. It is @ 
single rotor configuration powered by a fe 


ciprocating engine. 
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Flying Crane shown in Figure 2. As 
you can see, its fuselage consists of 
just enough framework to accom- 
modate the rotor system, power 
plant and pilot compartment, and 
is built along the general lines of a 
lumber truck to facilitate external 
cargo carriage. The weight-saving 
inherent in such a skeletonized de- 
sign is reflected in its liberal allow- 
able payload/gross weight ratio. 

The Bell HUL in Figure 3 incor- 
porates a utility-type fuselage. This 
might be considered a typical utility 
helicopter in that it carries from 1 
to 4 passengers in addition to the 
pilot. Their principal use in the 
armed forces is liaison work such as 
messenger service, casualty evacua- 
tion, wire laying and transportation 
of small numbers of personnel. 


Figure 5 be af 


The Kaman HOK observation helicopter. 
It is a "Synchropter" type rotor configura- 
tion powered by a reciprocating engine. 
(Picture: Kaman Aircraft Corp) 
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Figure 4 is a picture of the Bell 
HTL, which is used for pilot train- 
ing. Simplicity of design through- 
out is the keynote of this machine. 
Not only does this facilitate easy 
maintenance, it permits low cost 
construction (as helicopters go), both 
of which are desirable in any train- 
ing aircraft. 

The Kaman HOK shown in Fig- 
ure 5 has an observation-type fuse- 
lage. As the name implies, this heli- 
copter was designed for aerial recon- 
naissance work. 

The Bell HSL in Figure 6 is an 





in dade oi » 


a Figure 6 


The Bell HSL antisubmarine warfare helicop- 
ter. It is a tandem rotor configuration 
powered by a reciprocating engine and has 
4-wheel-type landing gear. (Picture: Bell 
Aircraft Corp) 


antisubmarine warfare (ASW) heli- 
copter, designed specifically for de- 
tecting submarines by sonar. It also 
has provisions for dropping depth 
charges on detected targets. The 
fuselage is designed around the sub- 
marine-fighting equipment. 

The last fuselage type is the one- 
man, one of which is shown in Fig- 
ure 7. This particular helicopter, 
named the Rotor-Craft Pinwheel, 
has practically no fuselage at all 
The name “one-man” indicates its 
intended use: providing transporta- 
tion for one person. 

When designating helicopter 
models, the Navy and Marine Corps 





take into consideration fuselage 
type. Their helicopter model desig- 
nation system is as follows: The first 
letter, which is always “H” indicates 
that it is a helicopter; the second 
letter shows its basic function (S — 
antisubmarine, C — cargo, R — trans- 
port, T— training, O — observation, 
and U — utility); and the third letter 
is the manufacturer’s letter (E— 
Cessna and Hiller, H — McDonnell, 
K — Kaman, L— Bell, P — Vertol 
[formerly Piasecki] and S-— Sikor- 
sky). A number following the letters 
is the modification number. 











Figure 7 a 


The Rotor-Craft Pinwheel one-man helicop- 
ter. It isa single rotor configuration powered 
by rocket motors on the rotor tips and uses 
a single skid landing gear. (Picture: Rotor- 


Craft Corp) 








The Navy and Marine helicopter 
model designation system may be 
demonstrated with the HTL6 heli- 
copter. It is a helicopter (letter H), 
to be used for training (letter T), 
built by Bell (letter L), and six dif- 
ferent modification models have 
been turned out (number 6). 


The Air Force and Army desig- 
nate their helicopters in a slightly 
different way. Like the Navy and 
Marine system, the first letter is al- 
ways “H” and for the same reason. 
However, this is followed by a num- 
ber. to designate the lineal position 
of the helicopter (i.e. The first heli- 
copter built for the Army or Air 
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Force would be the HI, and if 30 
models have been built the latest 
one would be the H30). Then, in- 
stead of using a number to desig- 
nate modification, a letter is used in 
alphabetical order. 

The HTL6 in the Army and Air 
Force is the H13G. It is a helicop- 
ter (letter H), 13th model built for 
them (number 13), and has been 
modified 7 times (letter G). 


Moving now from the fuselage 
and basic helicopter function, the 
rotor system will be considered. 
This, of course, is the item that sets 
the helicopter apart from other air- 
craft so some thought should be 
given to how it works. 


In order to be suspended in space, 
any heavier-than-air aircraft must 
receive “lift” from some sort of air- 
foil. In the case of fixed-wing air- 
craft, sufficient airflow over the air- 
foil (wing) to permit aerial flight is 
induced by pulling it through the 
air with a propeller. Since the wing 
is attached rigidly to the fuselage, 
both must move through the air at 
the same rate of speed. 


On the other hand, the helicop- 
ter’s airfoil is called the rotor. Ro- 
tor blades are actually elongated 
wings both in aerodynamic shape 
and characteristics. However, in- 
stead of being pulled through the 
air to cause airflow, rotor blades are 
rotated horizontally on a_ shaft. 
This creates forward flight of the 
airfoil—even though the flight path 
is in the form of a circle—while the 
fuselage remains motionless over a 
spot on the ground. This gives the 
helicopter vertical flight capability. 

In selecting ‘a suitable rotor sys- 
tem, the designer is confronted with 
the problem of “torque force” acting 
on the fuselage. Sir Isaac Newton, 
in his Third Law of Motion, ad- 
vised us that for every action we 
could expect an opposite and equal 
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Figure 8 
The Vertol HI6 transport helicopter. It is 
a tandem rotor configuration powered by 
dual reciprocating engines and has 3-wheel- 
type landing gear. (Picture: Vertol Aircraft 
Corp) 








reaction. That simply means in this 
case that when the rotor-turning 
force (engine) is mounted in the 
fuselage, the fuselage will tend to 
recoil or turn in the opposite direc- 
tion. This turning tendency can be 
arrested by 1) providing an anti- 
torque tail rotor to compensate for 
a single main rotor; 2) installing 
twin contra-rotating main rotors to 
cancel the effects of each other; or 
3) applying propulsion at the rotor 
tip instead of the rotor shaft. The 
last of these considerations is more 
appropriately a matter of power 
plant selection, however, and will 
be considered along with that com- 
ponent. 

The helicopter in Figure 1, the 
Sikorsky XHR2S, has a single main 
rotor system incorporating an anti- 
torque tail rotor. This tail rotor, 
for all practical purposes, is a pro- 
peller which pulls opposite to the 
direction of main (lifting) rotor 
travel and provides directional con- 
trol for the fuselage. The anti- 
torque rotor, incidentally, has abso- 
lutely nothing to do with forward 
momentum of the helicopter. 

This single rotor-type system is by 
far the most widely used at this 
time. Its principal advantage is its 
relative mechanical simplicity and 
light weight. Its foremost disadvan- 








tage is that the antitorque rotor ab. 
sorbs about 8 to 10 per cent of avail. 
able engine power while hovering 
The antitorque rotor arrangement 
has another definite disadvan 
Since it is located some distance be. 
hind the pilot and outside his field Bt 
of vision, there is a possibility of § th 
damaging it by striking it againg B 2 
some object while maneuvering § ta 
close to the ground. Also, because § ro 
of its small ground clearance, the B di 
tail rotor presents a hazard to per § sii 
sonnel walking around it when the & be 
helicopter is turning-up on the & It 
ground. in 
As was mentioned previously, dual 1 
rotors must be designed to turn in B © 
opposite directions as nearly equal 
speed in order for them to cancel 
each other’s torque force. They may 
be placed in several different dispo- 
sitions in relation to each other, 


The Vertol H16 in Figure 8 has 
a tandem-type dual rotor system, | 
meaning that the two rotors are 
mounted fore and aft on the fuse. | 
lage. The chief advantage of this 
configuration is that payload may be 
distributed over a large cabin deck 
area and still keep the center-of 
gravity in safe limits. In simple 
terms, it is the same principle as 
hanging a painters’ scaffold on two 
ropes instead of one. 


The tandem rotor design has the 
disadvantages of having rather long 
overall dimensions, a complex at 
rangement of gearing and shafting, 
and: reduced overall efficiency be 
cause the rear rotor operates in the 
turbulent wake of the forward rotor. & th¢ 

Another way to mount dual rotor & de 
on a helicopter is with a side-by-side § on 
arrangement as demonstrated by the § Th 
McDonnell XHJD in Figure 9. & th 
This type rotor disposition has the & rar 
advantage over the tandem-type by § the 
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Figure 9 
The McDonnell XHJD utility helicopter. t ya) 
is a side-by-side rotor configuration powe x 
by dual reciprocating engines and has } . 
wheel-type landing gear. (Picture: McDon @ tor 






nell Aircraft Corp) 


















having neither rotor riding in the 
wake of the other. On the other 
hand, it does not have the larger 
center-of-gravity range inherent in 
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ment 





‘tage, the tandem design. 

e be. The third way to mount dual ro- 
field § tors is by superimposing one above 
ty of & the other like the Gyrodyne (GCA 
ainst fF 2C) shown in Figure 10. The advan- 
ering | tages of this system, called a coaxial 
cause rotor system, are that the overall 
the @ dimensions are no greater than a 
per. single rotor type, yet power need not 
1 the be diverted to an antitorque rotor. 


the H It has the same disadvantage found 
in the tandem and side-by-side ar- 
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‘n in @ complex shafts and gears. 
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Figure 10 

s the hy Gyrodyne GCA2C utility helicopter. 

t is a coaxial rotor configuration powered 
long by a reciprocating engine and has 3-wheel- 
K ar type landing gear. (Picture: Gyrodyne 
ting, or) 
; be 
1 the The last dual type rotor system is 
‘oto! BH the intermeshing or “synchropter” 
otols & design similar to the one displayed 
y-side # on the Kaman HOK in Figure 5. 
y the & This rotor system is more compact 
e 9. & than the tandem or side-by-side ar- 
s the BH rangement, but less compact than 
e by HH the coaxial. It has more exposed 


blade area than the coaxial, but less 
effective lifting area than the tan- 
dem or side-by-side system (the blade 
area that overlaps has single lift 
value instead of double). 

The fact that all of the above ro- 
tor systems are either being built at 
this time or under consideration is 
sufficient proof that none has been 
shown to be overwhelmingly supe- 
lor to the others. With rotor sys- 
tems it is still a case of, “Pay your 
money and take your pick.” 

So much forthe rotor system. 
What about power to drive it? 
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As was noted before, rotors can be 
turned by: turning the rotor shaft 
through a gear arrangement from 
the engine or; applying propulsion 
directly to the rotor tips. 

After deciding which of these 
methods he will use, the design engi- 
neer must determine which of the 
following will best meet his needs: 
reciprocating engine, shaft turbine 
engine, pressure jet engine, ram jet 
engine, pulse jet engine, or rocket 
motors. 

Just as the single rotor configura- 
tion is the most widely used at the 
present time, the most common 
power plant installation is a recipro- 
cating engine coupled to a shaft- 
turning transmission. This is prob- 
ably because it is the only known 


poses no particular problem as they 
can use just about any combustible 
liquid. 

There is no practical way to drive 
a rotor shaft with any of the other 
power plants mentioned above, so if 
the rotor is to be shaft-driven, the 
choice narrows down to shaft tur- 
bine versus reciprocating engine. 
In comparing the two types of en- 
gines, let’s assume a particular heli- 
copter requires a 1,000-horsepower 
engine, and it is anticipated that 
missions for it will average 2 hours 
in duration. Considering the engine 
and fuel as a composite to arrive at 
aggregate weight that must be car- 
ried for performance of comparable 
work, two representative power 
plants compare roughly as follows: 











Shaft turbine 


Engine weight 450 Ibs 1,000 Ibs 
Fuel consumed (2 hrs) 1,700 Ibs 1,150 Ibs 
Aggregate weight 2,150 Ibs 2,150 Ibs 


Reciprocating engine 











efficient way to use a reciprocating 
engine in a helicopter, and this type 
engine is more plentiful, hence more 
knowledge is available on it than 
the others. Even though the weight 
penalty for this installation is great- 
er than for the others, it offers maxi- 
mum economy from the standpoint 
of fuel consumption. And it pre- 
sents no particular problem in the 
handling of special-type fuel re- 
quired with some of the other en- 
gines. 

Shaft turbines have also been 
coupled successfully with a trans- 
mission to provide power for heli- 
copters. One such helicopter, the 
Sikorsky XH39 shown in Figure 11, 
recently broke the world helicopter 
speed record by flying 156 miles per 
hour. A shaft turbine weighs ap- 
proximately half as much as a re- 
ciprocating engine having com- 
parable horsepower, but it consumes 
fuel at a much faster rate. Again, 
providing fuel for these engines 


As you can see, the decision in 
this case could be made with the flip 
of a coin. But if the expected flight 
duration were decreased apprecia- 
bly, the shaft turbine would excel; 
conversely, increased flight duration 
would favor the reciprocating en- 
gine. 







Figure 1i 
The Sikorsky XH39 utility helicopter 


It is 
a single rotor configuration powered by a 
shaft turbine engine and has retractable 4- 


wheel-type landing gear. (Picture: Sikorsky 


Aircraft Corp) 























































































Figure 12 


The Hiller Hornet utility helicopter. It is 
a single rotor configuration powered by ram 
jets on the rotor tips and has skid type 





a 





landing gear. (Picture: Hiller Helicopter 
Corp) 
As was mentioned previously, 


there is still another way to drive a 
rotor besides turning the shaft: pro- 
pulsion force applied at the rotor 
tip. One of the primary advantages 
of utilizing this principle is that the 
torque problem is eliminated. 

If rotor-turning force is applied 
directly to the trailing edge of the 
rotor blade tip, no mechanical link- 
age (transmission) is required be- 
tween rotor and fuselage. There- 
fore there is no way for torque to 
act on the fuselage so there is no 
requirement for an antitorque rotor. 

One way to provide propulsion at 
the rotor tips is by driving an air 
compressor with an engine and 
ducting compressed air from it 
through the rotor hub and blades to 
the blade tips. There the air is 
mixed with fuel and ignited, there- 
by providing the necessary thrust to 


turn the blade. This is called a pres-- 


sure-jet power plant. Because of 
weight-saving possibilities, the shaft 
turbine appears to be more efficient 
than the reciprocating engine for 
this application. The Hughes Fly- 
ing Crane in Figure 2 uses this prin- 
ciple for driving the rotor. 

The other way to turn a rotor 
with force exerted at the rotor tip 
is by installing some type of jet 
engine or rocket motor on the ends 
of the blades. The rocket motor 
installation will be considered first. 

Rocket motors have a number of 
advantages. Among these are: 1) 
they are extremely light and small 
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in size; 2) they have no moving 
parts; 3) they require no oxygen 
from the atmosphere for operation; 
4) they normally require no ignition 
of the fuel; 5) they are relatively 
inexpensive. On the other side of 
the ledger, however, they require 
special fuel and have a very rapid 
rate of fuel consumption. The most 
common rocket fuel, hydrogen per- 
oxide, is almost twice as heavy as 
gasoline and costs about 30 times as 
much. 

Because of their high fuel con- 
sumption rate, rocket motors do not 
appear to be practical power plants 
for other than extremely small, short 
flight duration helicopters like the 
Pinwheel in Figure 7. 

The next rotor-tip-mounted pro- 
pulsion unit to be considered is the 
ram jet. The Hiller Hornet in Fig- 
ure 12 is powered with ram jet en- 
gines on the rotor tips. As with the 
rocket powered principle, this type 





delivering static thrust so it nee 
no external power source to get it 
up to speed. 

Among the pulse jet’s disadvan. 
tages are the following points; |; 
delivers power spasmodically cays. 
ing rotor blade vibration, it has a 
moderately high rate of fuel cop. 
sumption, it cannot be restarted 
while in motion, and it is extremely : 
noisy in operation. 

Now that the various rotor-ip 
mounted power plants have been 1 
examined individually, they will be 
compared with each other. These 
are approximate characteristics only Bh 
and do not necessarily represent ; 
specific engines. V 

The aggregate weight of represen. 
tative rotor-tip-mounted propulsion § 





units with an adequate amount of #2 
fuel to provide 1,000 horsepower to & 
a helicopter rotor system fora?@ © 


hour duration flight compare rough. 
ly as follows: 


—_—_ 





Power Plant | Engine Weight 
Pressure jet 450 lbs 
Pulse jet 330 Ibs 
Ram jet 280 lbs 
Rocket 100 Ibs 











Aggregate 
Weight 
3,650 Ibs 
4,830 lbs 

14,280 Ibs 

40,100 Ibs 


-—— Oo 


Fuel Weight 
3,200 Ibs 
4,500 lbs 
14,000 Ibs 
40,000 Ibs 


wn 











of engine does not appear feasible 
for other than the smallest types of 
helicopters. Ram jets have no mov- 
ing parts, they are relatively inex- 
pensive, and are light and simple in 
construction. They can use any com- 
bustible liquid for fuel; and even 
though their rate of fuel consump- 
tion is less than that of rocket mo- 
tors, it is higher than any other 
power plant under consideration. 
Unlike rocket motors, they require 
oxygen from the outside atmosphere 
in order to operate and they are 
larger in size and weight than 
rocket motors. Ram jets must be 
pushed through the air at consider- 
able speed with some external pow- 
er source to get “ram” air before 
they will start. This is because they 
are incapable of delivering static 
thrust to get them moving through 
the air on their own. 


The last rotor-tip-mounted power 
plant that will be considered is the 
pulse jet. The pulse jet is reliable, 
has low maintenance cost, is rela- 
tively inexpensive to construct, and 
unlike the ram jet it is capable of 


The above table is presented in 
order to provide a comparison be & 
tween the _ previously described 
shaft-driving power plants and vati- 
ous rotor-tip-mounted power plants. 
Some’ of the latter type units require 
more fuel than they can_ possibly 
lift, so they are obviously unsatis 
factory for this horsepower and 
flight duration range. They could 
be used for lighter weight helicop- 
ters and shorter durations, however, 
so the table (next page) is presented 
for the purpose of comparing vati- 
ous power plants which are to dé 
liver 250 horsepower for 30-minute 
flights. This is more realistic fo 
currently designed tip-mounted 
units. 

When power plants are mounted 
on rotor tips there is no requirement 
for drive shafts and gears or torque 
counteracting devices. Therefore 
there is a substantial weight-saving 
and all available power is directed 
toward driving the main rotor. AD 
appraisal of the entire helicopter # 
necessary, therefore, before any col 
clusions can be reached as to the 
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Power Plant 
Type Engine Weight 

Shaft turbine 112 lbs 
Pressure jet 112 Ibs 
Reciprocating 250 Ibs 
Pulse jet 82 lbs 
Ram jet 70 lbs 
Rocket 25 Ibs 











Aggregate 

Fuel Weight Weight 
106 Ibs 218 Ibs 
200 Ibs 312 Ibs 
72 Ibs 322 lbs 
750 Ibs 832 Ibs 
875 lbs 945 Ibs 
2,500 Ibs 2,525 Ibs 











It is important to note that this is a comparison of power plants only. 


most efficient power aan for a par- 
ticular job. 

The last major component of the 
helicopter that will be considered is 
the landing gear. Again, there is a 
wide variety from which to choose. 

The gear can consist of 3 wheels 
similar to those installed on the 
XHR2S in Figure 1. 

Four-wheel landing gear is an- 
other type in use on such helicop- 
ters as the Bell HTL in Figure 4. 

Skids are sometimes used when 
landings in rugged terrain are an- 
ticipated. An example of this type 
gear can be seen on the Bell HUL 
in Figure 3. Skids can also be made 
ski-shaped for use on ice and snow. 

Flotation gear is normally de- 





signed to be installed in conjunction 
with one of the other types listed 
above. The Sikorsky HRS in Figure 
13 is equipped with this type gear, 
and is interchangeable with its nor- 
mally-installed wheel gear. 
Retractable landing gear is begin- 
ning to gain favor in the helicopter 
field. The Sikorsky XH39 in Figure 
11 is equipped with this type gear. 
The resulting “drag” reduction 
aided this helicopter in its establish- 
ment of the world speed record. 
That is the spectrum of helicop- 
ter components which, when assem- 
bled, comprise the helicopter family. 
In building a complete helicopter, 
the components can be put together 
in a wide variety of combinations 


x**kk 


The Skipper Went Asiatic for Sure 



















Figure 13 


The Sikorsky HRS transport helicopter. It 
is a single rotor configuration powered by 
a single configuration powered by a recipro- 
cating engine and has float-type landing 
gear. (Picture: Sikorsky Aircraft Corp) 







that will result in neither an entire- 
ly “good” nor emphatically “bad” 
machine. For even though a certain 
combination may be better suited 
than the rest for a particular func- 
tion, it may be a total failure at 
other tasks. 

So the only way a_ helicopter 
should be compared with other heli- 
copters is in light of the work it is 
expected to accomplish. There is no 
other basis for an honest appraisal 
of relative value. US @ MC 





# In the days before WW II when the US gunboats of the Asiatic Squadron plied the Whangpoo and 


Yangste Kiang, there was one skipper who was odd for holding collision drill. 


Half-a-dozen times a day 


the signal would be given and, from his vantage point on the bridge, the eagle-eyed skipper would watch 
the damage-control party dash about doing their damage controlling (simulated). 


One member of the party, an old carpenter’s mate, became very unhappy with his duties. 


weapon was a 16-pound sledgehammer. Dashing around ship, up and down ladders with a 16-pound 


His T/E 


sledge, added to the load he had taken aboard the night before, didn’t fit into his program at all. 

Thus it was that one day in his carpenter’s shop he fashioned a replica of the hammer. He made it 
of balsa wood and painted it carefully to resemble the original. Thereafter he waltzed through the drill 
carrying his feather-weight sledge. 

All went well a few days and then one day, after the alarm sounded, as the party raced round a tight 


corner going forward the carpenter’s mate lost his balance. 


grip on the sledge. It catapulted over the side. 
Up on the bridge the skipper watched with bulging eyes at what he though was a 16-pound sledge 
settle lightly in the Whangpoo and float gracefully past the bridge, then bob out of sight far astern in 


the wake of the ship. 


The skipper didn’t last long after that. 


@® The DI we had for our summer training program in the PLCs 


ranks-fall-in-beside-your-bunks” 


performance. 


A Bird on the Grass, Alas! 


was unhappy with our 
Naturally with the sergeant unhappy we were unhappy, but 


As he reeled, he struck the rail and lost his 


CWO F. T. Stolley 


fall-out-of- 


his goal of less than one minute for the entire operation was difficult to achieve, especially in view of his 


admonition ... 


“Keep off the grass on the way in.” 


On our tenth practice run, however, we got a break. Diehardt, one of the candidates, who was lead- 
ing the pack tripped on the curb and went sprawling on the grass. The 44 frantic candidates who followed, 
immediately took advantage of the situation charging right over him into the barracks. 

We were all lined up at our bunks still breathing hard, a well under the minute mark, when we 
heard the cat egal stentorian voice boom out. 


“Diehardt . 


. I thought I told you to keep off that --- ---- grass!” 


2dLt J. J. Piermatteo 


‘The Gazette will pay $10.00 for each anecdote published. Submissions should be short and pointed.) 
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IT’S EASY TO SAY BUT— 


@ ANNAPOLIS, Mp.—‘It’s easy to say, 
but doggoned hard to put this physical 
conditioning into practice.” Those fa- 
miliar words are ringing again as a 
result of LtCol R. E. Carey’s excellent 
article in the April Gazette. “It’s easy 
to say, but,” has been the time honored 
reason for our not being in condition 
and it is being said again. Many men, 
more qualified than I, have told us why 
we should be in good physical condi- 
tion. I would like to give some ways 
of removing that “but.” Yes, all of us 
can get into shape and stay there. There 
is no reason why a man should be short 
of wind and out of strength simply be- 
cause he’s a motor transport man or a 
clerk-typist. 

Before we attack this problem, we 
must realize that the phrase “good physi- 
cal condition” is incomplete. There are 
at least 2 major factors that tell us 
how far a man can march in what 
length of time. A good strong body 
alone is not enough to keep a man 
alert and able to attack when the day 
has been long and hard. Our battalion 
surgeon used to tell me that we have 
Marines with both strong and weak 
wills just as we have them with strong 
and weak bodies. A Marine with a 
strong body but a weak will won’t be 
able to go any farther, if as far, as one 
with a weak body and a will strong 
enough to push him when he’s tired. 
It is the strength of a man’s will that 
makes him take that next step when he 
thought the last would be all he could 
take. For the most part, the young 
Marines and some of the old ones have 
never had to take the next step. In 
their formative years, they generally 
quit playing when they were tired and 
didn’t learn that the next step is pos- 
sible. Actually, most straggling is caused 
by men afraid to push themselves that 
necessary step. They haven't learned 
that they can do it. 

We must attack this problem of con- 
ditioning from two angles simultane- 
ously. First, we must have ourselves 
physically fit and second, we must be 
mentally able to force ourselves for- 
ward when the going is tough. Marines 
need both a strong body and a strong 
will to keep winning. 

Let’s look into this problem of exer- 


h4 


TA] the obiorweition, post 


cise first. The time element is the big 
stumbling block here. We all have been 
in organizations that attempt to achieve 
physical fitness by an afternoon a week 
devoted to organized athletics or per- 
haps a weekly conditioning march. You 
don’t achieve true physical fitness by 
spasmodic efforts such as these. Both 
hiking and athletics leave most men 
bruised and sore for days afterwards. 
Besides, how many people take part 
in these programs? Our physical pro- 
gram must be a continuous thing that 
takes place every day and has room for 
expansion. How do we find time every 
day for a physical conditioning program 
that will truly get us into shape? What 
can we do in a short period of time 
to get us in condition? The answer is 
to run. Fall your unit in by platoons, 
give them a route to run and lead 
them around. One half an hour daily de- 
voted to double-timing around the area 
will get you and your men into con- 
dition and keep you there. 

Most unit working hours are con- 
cluded at 1630. Knock off work prompt- 
ly at 1600, and fall in ready to go in 
utilities at 1610. The last half hour 
of the working day should be the time 
for your PT. This time is better than 
the morning for several reasons: the 
officers and Staff NCOs are more readily 
available for participation and the men 
have completed their day’s work. 

The rifle companies and gun batteries 
will have no problem in setting such 
a schedule. It is the headquarters and 
service outfits that will have the trouble. 
These units must ruthlessly close their 
doors and typewriters for the physical 
training. Truck drivers out on a trip 
when the running begins don’t get to 
leave the truck park to get cleaned up 
until the runners have showered and 
dressed. This program can be accom- 
plished with little loss in work output. 

When you decide to start running 
yourselves into shape, start easily and 
keep the pace slow, choosing a man of 
medium height for your guide. Alter- 
nate running with walking for your 
exercise period. Start by running 2 
minutes for every minute you walk dur- 
ing the half hour and build it up to at 
least a sokid 20-minute run eventually. 
Be sure you walk for at least 2 minutes 
before you secure because it will help 
keep leg muscles from tying into knots. 


All units should run their hal{ hoy, 
daily. Combat units should run eyery. 
where except to evening meal. Wher. 
ever and whenever a rifle or weapons 
company, or any portion thereof, 

anywhere in ranks they should rup, 
The battalion police sergeant gets his 
working parties on the double. Why 
not double time to breakfast and lunch 
in garrison? Is there any reason why 
the runner shouldn't run? Fighting 
units must be composed of strong 
bodies—running can make them strong, 


We now come to the weak wills that 
must be strengthened (along with the 
weak bodies). The will to go forward 
is essential to every Marine. Almost all 
of them have this will if we can help 
them find it. 


I went through the Army paratroop. 
er school at Fort Benning, Georgia, with 
2 other Marines. We were surrounded 
by Army and Air Force officers and 
were on our mettle to do well in all 
respects. One of our number hadn't 
done any exercising for more years than 
he could remember and he had a very 
difficult time when we started to run. 
But he would be damned before he 
would disgrace the Globe and Anchor 
by falling out of ranks. He didn’t have 
enough wind to keep himself going, 
much less to count cadence. This Ma 
rine pilot got through that course on 
guts and the Marine’s Hymn. He had 
the kind of will that we must develop 
in ourselves and our men. 

This story shows us one of the ways 
we can go about developing this will. 
The history of our Corps is a glorious 
story and it can bear much repeating. 
The breaks in conditioning hikes pro 
vide .an excellent opportunity for the 
Skipper to get up and tell his men am 
other story about the past of the Corps. 
Our history is rich in interesting stories 
to point up the moral that Marines 
don’t quit when the going gets tough. 
Giving your men pride in themselves 
as Marines is the first step in showing 
them that they have the will to go 
forward. 

Pride in the Marine Corps will give 
the men a mental reason for keeping 
up. Give them a physical reason also. 
When you take your break, stop the 
stragglers and have them do 10 push 
ups right there on the spot to remind 
them that a Marine can will himself 
forward. 

Foreign countries have found that 
singing helps their men march. There 
is nothing like a good marching song 
to make the next step easier. It is 4 
good idea if you can get it started. 

Here is a program for physical-mental 
conditioning that can be followed by 
all units. We can develop a man’s body 
by an easily spared half hour a day 
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spent in running 2, 3, 4, or more miles 
a day. At the same time, we can de- 
yelop his will to go forward by showing 
him why he must and can will himself 
onward. 

This program can pay big dividends 
in a healthier, and prouder Corps that 
js truly fit to fight. “It is easy to say, 
and it can be done.” 

Capt R. G. Hunt, Jr. 


POTPOURRI ON 
REQUALIFICATION 


#@ Quantico, Va.—It always seems 
that the wind starts blowing before the 
butt detail gets back to fire. Let’s give 
them a chance to fire before the wind 
starts. A few days to speed up the first 
series of firing relays include the fol- 
lowing: 

1) Upon the completion of firing 
take your rifle to the cleaning rack and 
dean it. The belief that taking your 
weapon down will change the dope is 
just a lazy man’s excuse for not clean- 
ing his weapon. However, I don’t rec- 
ommend taking the rear sight down. 
When you are ready to put the piece 
together put lubriplate on the parts 
requiring it. This will eliminate having 
to stop the next morning to lubriplate 
your weapon. It also makes for easier 
dry firing during the afternoon. a 

2) After picking up your ammunition 
put it in your cartridge belt while you 
are walking from the ammunition shed 
to the firing line. Put 10 rounds for the 
200 yard slow fire in one pocket of the 
belt and retain the empty clip for the 
200 yard rapid fire. 

3) Enter the next day’s “dope” in 
your scorebook after you have finished 
firing. 

4) On returning to billets assemble 
your gear in one convenient place so 
you won’t have to stop and look for it 
the following morning. 

Odds and ends that might help in- 
crease your score: 

1) Blacken your sights before you de- 
part from the 200 yard line. The sights 
should still be black enough when you 
leave the 300 yard line to present a dis- 
tinct sight picture when you get to the 
500 yard line. 

2) If you find your eyes blurring dur- 
ing slow fire take the piece out of your 
shoulder and look away from the target. 

3) Try using your rapid-fire squeeze 
during the off hand slow fire. The 
longer you hold the weapon in your 
shoulder the harder it is to get a steady 
sight picture. 

Odds and ends for the range detach- 
ment: 

1) Make sure all smudge pots are 
working properly. If one or two of the 
pots “o out it causes a delay in getting 
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the relays on the firing line. 

2) Keep the washrooms well supplied 
with paper towels and grease removing 
soap. 

38) Have the ammunition ready for 
issue to keep shooters from waiting in 
line for it. Might have ammunition 
issued to the butt detail while they are 
still in the butts. This would enable 
the butt detail to commence firing as 
soon as they get to the firing line. 

4) Keep the phones from the firing 
line to the butts in proper working 
order. Trying to funnel all calls from 
a 50 point firing line through one phone 
really slows things up. 

5) Keep sufficient bore cleaner, oil, 
patches and lubriplate on the cleaning 
racks. 

6) See about having either steps over 
the butts or a tunnel under the butts 
constructed to save time moving the 
details around and into the butts. 

After record day: 

1) If you get enough of them in the 
black, check with the range office and 
submit your score for consideration in 
the current marksmanship contest. 

2) If you’ve gotten enough of them 
in the black to fire expert for the third 
time, stop by the ,company office and 
put in your request for the expert bar. 
Above all—Hold ’em and squeeze ’em! 

TSgt R. J. Southall 


GUEST NIGHT 


@ AmpuHipious WARFARE CENTER, 
FREMINGTON, ENGLAND—Read with much 
interest Col Benge’s comments on the 
Night-In-Mess as conducted by the 9th 
Marines on Okinawa. It differs some- 
what from the monthly Guest Night 
conducted here. This is as it should be, 
for once the routine for a Mess Night 
is laid down in hard and fast regula- 
tions it will no longer be any fun. In 
the British services it is conducted ac- 
cording to regimental custom and dif- 
fers from regiment to regiment. 

The Mess here is an interservice Mess 
with officers from the Royal Navy, 
Army, RAF, Royal Marines and Com- 
monwealth nations represented. Hence, 
the customs practiced at Guest Night 
are an amalgamation of those practiced 
by all the British services. 

Several differences worth noting from 
the 9th Marines and the excellent pro- 
cedure laid down by Col Williams in 
his Mess Night article (Dec. '55) are: 

a) Entering dining room: The senior 
officer together with the most distin- 
guished guest leads the procession into 
the dining room. Other guests accom- 
panied by officers follow immediately 
behind without regard to rank. Seat- 
ing arrangements for certain key indi- 
viduals i.e., President, Vice President, 





Senior Officer present and guests, are all 
indicated on a chart displayed in the 
drinking room. 

b) Smoking: No smoking is permit- 
ted once you have taken your place at 
the table. You may never begin smok- 
ing until after the Royal Toast has 
been drunk. Even then you wait until 
the President raps his gavel and says, 
“Gentlemen, you may smoke.” 

c) Toasting: Here, any foreign guests 
present are acknowledged by the Presi- 
dent offering a toast to the sovereign 
concerned. For example, since I am 
usually the only “foreigner” here, the 
President raps his gavel, rises, and pro- 
poses the first toast by saying: “Gentle- 
men, the President of the United 
States.” All repeat, “The President,” 
and drink. After a few minutes pause, 
the President again raps his gavel, and 
looking at me, he says my name. I rise 
and say, “Gentlemen, Her Majesty the 
Queen.” Here the Royal Toast (the one 
to the Queen) is always drunk |ast. 
But in some messes it is drunk first. 
In one mess it is drunk sitting down. 

d) Leaving the table: Once seated 
you cannot leave the table until the 
senior man rises to leave. During din- 
ner no one leaves the table unless ex- 
cused by the President. A head run is 
not an acceptable excuse. In some 
messes this sometimes causes anguished 
diners to try to sneak out by crawling 
under the table. While so doing he is 
fair game for kicks. 

e) Departing: The local rule de- 
mands that no officer leave until after 
the guests have departed. If one of the 
guests is a particularly late stayer (in- 
variably a company grade officer) he 
should be considerate enough to “offi- 
cially” leave and then return 5 or 10 
minutes later. This gives the older 
“boys” an opportunity to graciously 
take their leave. 

No matter what you call it, or where 
it is held, I think all of us who have 
attended one will agree the necessary 
ingredients for a good Mess Night are: 
best available uniform, good food and 
wines, guests preferably interesting 
ones, toasts, followed by singing and/or 
games. If your outfit hasn’t had one, 
why not try it? You'll be agreeably 
surprised. 

LtCol L. E. Hudgins, Jr. 


BOOT RECRUITERS 


@ Camp Leyeunr, NC—Gone are the 
days when a lad had to wait for the 
next month’s quota or travel to another 
recruiting district to become a Leather- 
neck. The Recruiting Division of the 
Marine Corps delves into every element 
of human nature in its attempt to sell 
the Corps as a career to qualified young 
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men. The colorful history and tradi- 
tions of the Corps are exemplified 
through every manner of modern ad- 
vertising. We sell the good pay, free 
insurance, retirement and other fringe 
benefits, but the Corps’ impeccable 
record sells itself. Our story is well told 
by MajGen R. M. Ridgely, Jr. com- 
manding the 2d Mar Div who recently 
said, “If you are a leader of men, the 
Marine Corps needs you. Our readi- 
ness to fight and our efficiency in com- 
bat depend upon effective, aggressive 
leadership. In camp as in combat we 
need trained leaders. In return the 
Corps offers you an honorable and in- 
teresting career in the world’s proudest 
fighting organization.” This is the Ma- 
rine Corps—the big reason 99 per- 
cent of our members enlisted. 

Each new recruit is trained to be a 
leader. If during his 3 year enlistment 
he has the making of a leader, we need 
him. Therein lies our big problem, re- 
enlisting the men who are qualified as 
future leaders of the Corps. 

The enlistment program appears to 
be keeping up with its quotas, however, 
the re-enlistment program can always 
stand a shot in the arm. Theoretically, 
of course, the enlistment program 
should take care of all normal attrition, 
but the percentage of first cruise Ma- 
rines who do not extend or ship over 
is abnormal. Re-enlistments are the 
backbone of any voluntary military or- 
ganization and every Marine looks with 
disfavor upon an induction program. 
We must convince a greater percentage 
of qualified men to accept the Marine 
Corps as a career. 

Every Marine comes into contact 
with the never-ending drive for re- 
enlistment, be he career or first cruise 
recruit. Bulletins, posters, pamphlets, 
stickers, lectures and interviews are 
only a few of the media used. Here in 
our re-eniistment program is where we 
are “missing the boat.” Recruiting-wise 
we've touched upon it. We've offered a 
5-day leave or extension thereof to lads 
who can enlist a civilian friend. This 
inducement has made recruiters of 
many Marines but a check of the rec- 
ords will disclose an interesting fact. 
The majority of these boys doing the re- 
cruiting are on their first cruise. The 
second cruise man or career man hasn't 
lost his old fire or esprit de corps, but 
his trip back to the old hometown 
usually leaves him cold. Friends are 
scattered, well established as civilians 
or belong to another branch of the 
service. Recruiting his friends is a 
problem. Of course, the younger set 
are eager to listen, but skeptical. The 
most outspoken Marine is the first 
cruise enlistee and a proven recruiter. 

From the day they hit Boot Camp 
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Marines talk about what they are going 
to do when they've “served their time.” 
Never do they talk about their next 
cruise unless it’s in jest. Then after 
2% years of this convincing barracks 
palaver Mr. First Cruise Marine is in- 
terviewed regarding his second cruise. 
Undoubtedly some of this career talk 
is absorbed, but back in the barracks 
the boys get their “kicks” out of the 
interviews. If Bill or Joe is convinced 
to ship, he can’t—he’d lose face with 
the boys in the barracks. Besides he 
has 90 days to think it over. 

Now let’s take a look at these same 
first cruise Marines when they’re home 
on leave or liberty. These “Gum- 
beaters” are also the fellows you'll find 
strutting their stuff, defending the Corps 
and its traditions to the nth degree at 
the mere drop of a hat. Here we have 
the best recruiter in the world. Let’s put 
this live-wire to work recruiting and 
re-enlisting. We have to indoctrinate 
the first cruise Marine on the benefits 
of the Corps as a career earlier in the 
game. A basic training course in re- 
cruiting should start in Boot Camp, 
not 6 months before enlistments expire. 
Let the recruit start preaching the gos- 
pel. Today's youth may be taken in by 
the colorful dress blues and campaign 
ribbons, but stories as related by a lad 
his age will be accepted with less skep- 
ticism. 

Train the new recruit to be a leader 
but give him a more complete knowl- 
edge of the history of the Corps, its tra- 
ditions and facts and figures on why it’s 
an interesting career, then turn him 
loose on his buddies. The recruit should 
be thoroughly inculcated with the 
knowledge that his devotion to his coun- 
try and the Corps does not end with 
“serving his time.” We sell the “Re- 
cruiting a buddy” Program, and _ it 
works. Then why not a re-enlistment 
program of the same nature? First, 
however, let’s start a career education 
program in basic training. 

Capt R. W. Crook 


TIME TO SPARE? GO BY 
GOVERNMENT AIR 


@® Camp Lejeune, NC—Have you 
made a trip by government air lately? 
If you haven’t, and you plan to make 
one — especially if the trip is under 
500 miles—I have some excellent 
advice for you. I can write about this 
mode of travel with considerable author- 
ity as it has been my misfortune to have 
logged a great number of trips by gov- 
ernment air during the past 10 years. 
As an old seasoned traveler through 
the air lanes, I feel that you are en- 
titled to know the true facts about air 
transportation. I refer principally to 





government airplanes, and I di not 
single out any branch of the scryice 


as a horrible example. I have travelled 


on airplanes of each branch ot the 


service and they are all equally qualj- 
fied as “horrible examples.” 


On my last trip from Camp Lejeune 


to Washington by government air, we 
got aboard a transport plane at Peter. 
field Point at 0830. We had to wear 
our uniforms and over the uniforms 
we had to wear our parachutes. The 
weather was hot and before we were 
airborne all of us were soaked with per. 
spiration. After we were in the air a 
few minutes our radio failed and we 
had to make an emergency landing at 
Edenton. We passengers milled about 
the little operations building for about 
4 hours while the crew tried to get the 
radio repaired. Finally, a relief airplane 
came in to finish the trip. This plane 
cracked a tail wheel upon landing and 
there was another long wait while tail 
wheels were exchanged. Eventually, a 
short time after dark we landed at Nor 
folk. There was another long wait 
there, and finally at about 2100 one of 
the crew informed his herd of bewil- 
dered passengers that Washington was 
weathered-in and that we would not 
continue the flight until next day. He 
then disappeared to where crew mem- 
bers go under such circumstances, leay- 
ing the passengers to shift for them 
selves. We were informed that there 
were: 1) No quarters on the station for 
us; 2) there was no place on the station 
open where we might get some food; 
3) there were no government Cars or 
trucks available to us, and 4) that taxi 
cabs were not allowed on the station 
to pick up fares. After a comfortless 
night on the floor of the operations 
building, we finally left and arrived at 
Washington shortly before noon. All 
of us looked as if we had ridden the 
rails for 2 weeks. 


Perhaps some of you have had better 
luck with government air. I try to be 
broad-minded about such things, but 
for my part the trip I have just de 
scribed is typical. One trip I remember 
was from El Toro to Cherry Point. This 
took 10 days! Another one was from 
Tokyo to San Francisco. I was jubilant 
about this opportunity to come by ail. 
A son I had never seen, who had been 
born after I went to Korea, was one 
of the reasons I was so happy to get 
to make the trip home by air. I bade 
the others in my draft who were desig: 
nated to return by ship a_bantering 
farewell. They went aboard ship at 
Yokohama and I went to the airfield— 
5 days later I left Tokyo; enroute to 
Honolulu we had an engine to go out 
We were at Wake Island 2 days. At 
Honolulu I had another wait of 4 cays. 


- 
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When I arrived at San Francisco the 
assengers who had returned to the 
United States by ship had already been 
processed and were home. 

I don’t want to be misunderstood. 
I am not an old moss-back who is un- 
able to grow and change with the times. 
I believe the airplane is here to stay, 
alright. Furthermore, I believe that 

ibly in our day that our govern- 
ment will have airplanes for  trans- 
porting passengers that are as reliable 
as the 6x6 truck, and at least as fast as 
a ship. I also believe that in the next 
few years our air fields will have ac- 
commodations for stranded passengers, 
and yes, even though this may seem a 
bit radical, our passenger waiting rooms 
at air fields may have seats and a snack 
bar. There also might come a time 
when pilots and crewmen are not so 
reticent about departure times. I re- 
alize that now they usually do not know, 
and the reticent act is probably to cover 
up their lack of knowledge. However, 
the fact remains that as far as I am 
concerned the airplane rates at the very 
bottom of the list of modern transport. 


From my wide experience in riding 
government airplanes, I have gained 
some know-how that might possibly be 
of help to any of you who dope off and 
get stuck with travel via such a con- 
veyance. I suggest that you go prepared. 
Take along a canvas folding chair; a 
few good books; a sleeping bag; a can- 
teen of water for those of you who use 
the stuff, and a carton of “C” rations 
if you can get next to an officer who 
is charged with their custody. Adopt 
a languishing attitude of worldly bore- 
dom (this marks you as the seasoned 
traveler by government air), and devel- 
op a philosophy of don’t give a damn 
when we arrive or when we leave. You 
won't be able to find out anyway. 

My main point is, of course, try not 
to be trapped into going by government 
air in the first place. 

Capt H. B. Stowers 


POST TAGS 


# %TTU Lant, Littte Creek, Va. — 
I doubt that any Marine reading this 
article has not gone through the time- 
consuming, frustrating and exasperating 
procedures required for issuance of post 
or station tags when reporting for duty 
at a new station. 

Being of the school that cannot con- 
done presentation of a problem without 
an acceptable solution, I submit that 
the solution outlined below is workable, 
will save time, money and material. It 
is by far much more convenient to all 
hands than systems now in effect at most 
Posts and stations. 

First, control of the issuance of tags 
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Kaman’s HOK-1 general utility helicopter, 
now in volume production, is designed to 
carry l, litter evacuees or cargo 
internally. Fitted out as a “flying crane” it 
can carry cargo slung externally. Equipped 
with a power hoist it can be used for search 
and rescue operations. 
As a rescue vehicle the HOK got its 
baptism of fire in the disastrous New 
KAMAN England floods of August 1955, and came 
through admirably. Kaman is proud of 
these mercy missions. Kaman is also proud 
THE KAMAN AIRCRAFT CORP, Of the part it is privileged to play in the 
BLOOMFIELD, CONN. Continuing program of National Defense. 





Here are two interesting, informative 
booklets for those interested in putting 
some money to work in the securities of 
well-known American corporations. One 
booklet describes a practical pay-as-you- 
go plan for building up an investment 
account over a period of years. The other 
is our firm’s popular “Pocket Guide for 
Today’s Investor” listing carefully selected 
stocks for various investment objectives. 

Write for these booklets today . . . your 
inquiry will not obligate you in any way. 


Our new Armed Forces Department is equipped 


to serve you wherever you may be stationed. 


1505 H. Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Att: General John E. Dahiquist, U. S. A. Ret. 
Gentlemen: Please send me the new issue of ‘Pocket Guide’’ and your booklet on pay-as- 
you-go investing. I understand there is no cost or obligation. MG 
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would have to be centralized at Head- 
quarters Marine Corps. An acceptable 
tag would have to be standardized 
throughout the Marine Corps. This tag 
should be metal, should be issued in 
pairs and be mounted on the front and 
rear of the car. The key to this whole 
system is that the number of the tag 
should be the same as the file or serial 
number of the officer or staff NCO with 
different color combination for each. 
These tags would be honored at all 
Marine Corps posts and stations and I 
believe that eventually Navy and Army 
installations would accept them as valid. 
Certain restrictions would have to be 
placed on the issuance of these tags to 
prevent indiscriminate issue. This could 
be done by authorizing these tags only 
for career officers with at least 3 years 
active duty and for staff noncommis- 
sioned officers. The initial expenses 
could be borne by HQMC, although I 
believe that a contract could be let 
which would maintain the cost at no 
more than one dollar per set. Those 
personnel requiring more than one set 
of tags or to replace lost or stolen tags, 
could bear the expense themselves. 


Advantages to this proposed system of 
tags are manifest. Most obvious would 
be the savings in men, money and ma- 
terial. Of course, limited systems would 
be required at all stations to service 
those individuals who do not meet eli- 
gibility requirements, but this could be 
done at a great reduction in personnel. 

For those proponents of the decal 
system on the windshield I offer these 
arguments in favor of the 2 metal tags. 
First, the tags offer ready and clear 
identification both front and rear —a 
boon to the regulation-enforcing agen- 
cies. Many states prohibit decals on 
windshields, other than state inspection 
stickers. 

When a Marine is ordered overseas, 
these tags could serve to facilitate ad- 
mission to the post or station for his 
dependents. 

The public reiations angle is also im- 
portant. As the American public comes 
to recognize and acknowledge these tags 
they would serve asa continuing Marine 
Corps media of introduction, not only 
to the public but to all other Marines. 
I am sure that there are only a few of 
us who, while traveling, have not been 
approached at a service station or res- 
taurant by a former Marine who served 
with the Ist MarDiv on Guadal. Why 
not improve on these relationships by 
adopting an emblematic tag easily rec- 
ognized by one and all? 

For those who question as to how we 
can determine that the insurance cover- 
age is kept in effect, I invite attention 
to the eligibility requirement which 
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authorizes only career officers with 3 
years active service and staff noncom- 
missioned officers to have these tags. If 
the certification of these officers and 
staff NCOs that they have and will 
maintain the required liability and 
property damage insurance coverage is 
not enough, we might as well all pack 
up and go home. 


What happens if the tags are lost or 
stolen? Well, they are replaced at the 
individual’s expense and the same ac- 
tion is taken as is now done locally, in 
that current lists of lost tags are circu- 
lated among the various Provost Mar- 
shal Offices. After all, a tag only grants 
an individual admission to a post or 
station — it doesn’t give him access to 
the Confidential Locker. 

In these times of planned economy 
and cost-consciousness here is a plan 
that will have money, time, men—a 
plan that [ consider will be widely ac- 
cepted, and a plan that will give the 
Marine Corps another First. 


LtCol W. N. Wilkes, Jr. 


POST SCRIPT TO 
PRICKETT’S OLD CORPS 


@ Camp PENDLETON, CALir.—It seems 
that no matter where you go in the 
Marine Corps today there is the never- 
ending statement /t’s not like the old 
Corps. The following is an account of 
my answer. 

Wuere Is THAT OLD MARINE Corps? 


Iwo Jima was taken this morning by 
a tired, hard-driving force of the United 
States Marines. After 3 days of bitter 
struggle against determined, well-trained 
soldiers of the Japanese Empire the 
American Flag was finally raised on top 
of Mount Suribachi. The heroic quintet 
responsible for the planting of the flag 
was composed of 4 Marines and a Navy 
Corpsman. 

This was the newscast I heard on 16 
March 1945. At the time, I was about 
10 years old and immediately my every 
thought and desire turned towards the 
joining of this fighting organization. 

After the war they came back. No 
matter into which category they fitted, 
the name Marine tagged on them meant 
superhuman defender of his land. 

In Korea, this fine organization faced 
different procedures of the oriental-type 
warfare. Once again the Marine Corps 
adjusted itself to conquering war's ob- 
stacles. 


From the swampy jungles of Guadal- 
canal and the volcanic ash of Iwo to 
Inchon, the Reservoir and the 38th 
Parallel the Marines showed the oLp 
fight, the oLp energy, the OLD experience 





and found victory the OLD way—by guts 
and determination. 

The time: 17 June 1956; the place: 
Camp Pendleton, California, training 
spot for World War II heroes. 

Can we Marines assemble and fight as 
they did at Iwo and the 38th Parallel? 

We participate in MARLEXs, hikes, 
gun-drill, but never once do I think of 
these practice sessions as forerunners of 
the big thing. To me they are days on 
LSTs, sore and worn feet, and tiring 
weary runs up and down hills. 

Some day we are going to be side by 
side and it will not be Aliso Beach that 
we are hitting and the enemy will not 
be Marine Aggressors. Let us sit back 
and reconsider why we are here. We are 
a fighting unit and we will have to start 
thinking as such. 

Will the O_p Corps come to life if a 
national emergency arises? Will we 
prove to be as successful as they have 
been in the past? The training we un- 
dergo is headed in that direction —all 
we have to do is help it along with the 
right attitude, and in case of war you 
would be surprised how fast the Ow 
Corps will return. 

Cpl G. K. Power 


RE-ENLISTMENT 


#@ MCAS, Miami, FLa.—A great deal 


has been written and there has been | 
much discussion of the problem of lead- | 


ership and re-enlistment in the Marine 
Corps. It is my belief that we are em 
couraging this problem by our willing: 
ness to blame industry, a desire for 
further education and a mryiad of other 
factors. {in our search for a scapegoat 
we seem to overlook the fact that some 
of the fault might possibly lie at our 
own doorsteps. These are ground rules 
that differ from squad to squad, from 
platoon to section and to officer to 
NCO. HQMC, field commands and 
local commands lay down a system in 
general terms, and from there it be 
comes subject to interpretation and ac 
tion by everyone. How well the system 
works, therefore, depends on the junior 
leader. It is his professional knowledge, 
authority, leadership ability and ability 
to co-ordinate the demands of the trait 
ing schedule and the various ground 
rules into a coherent system. In this 
category, then, must lie at least a par 
tial answer to the problem of rapid 
junior leader turnover. 

A professional soldier does not feed 
on money or privileges alone becaust 
both are generally short in battle. What 
he does want is recognition, to know 
where he fits in, to be able to earn the 
recognition of higher rank and respol 
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sibility, and to be a good Marine. How 
can he meet these needs and thus pos- 
sibly solve our problem? Some pos- 
sible solutions might be: 

1) The junior leader’s professional 
knowledge might be supplemented by 
making available manuals of the caliber 
of the NCO Guide, Guidebook for 
Marines, or the Naval Rating Manuais, 
in small compact forms geared to Ma- 
rine leadership needs. These manuals 
would supply a great deal of technical 
and professional knowledge which now 
must be dug out of various sources, 
and often apply only indirectly to Ma- 
rine Corps needs. , 

2) Leadership authority might be 
raised by requiring rigid requirements 
for permanent rank and using tem- 
porary rank for probationary observa- 
tion. Thus a man would have to prove 
himself capable of assuming the respon- 
sibility of higher rank permanently. 
This would make permanent rank some- 
thing to earn and thus cherish. 

3) Leadership ability could be en- 
hanced by providing a course in ap- 
plied military psychology suitable for 
the junior leader. 

4) The leader’s ability to co-ordinate 
the training and ground rules into a 
system can only be learned by experi- 
ence. This can best be obtained by al- 
lowing a probationary leader to work 
with an experienced man for a while 
prior to giving him a unit of his own. 
The majority of new leaders would give 
their eye teeth for constructive assist- 
ance from an old hand. 

5) A senior leader should remember 
that the men and sub leaders under him 
are potential professional Marines. 
They should be given recognition for 
their efforts and military abilities. Give 
them the necessary authority that goes 
hand in hand with their responsibility, 
then demand the highest standards of 
each man. 

In conclusion, it is the reasoning of 
the author that if at base level the Corps 
is maintained at a high level of pro- 
fessional competence, the necessary pro- 
fessional Marines to fill the vacated 
ranks will soon be knocking at our 
doors. A thing worth its salt in sweat 
is never easy. To make leadership easy 
cheapens it in the eyes of all. One good 
leader is to be preferred over several 
mediocre ones, for he utilizes the whole 
team, not just parts of it. 

TSgt C. |. Roberts 


Ep: The Marine Corps Drill Manual 
published by the Marine Corps Associa- 
tion will help to eliminate part of TSgt 
Roberts’ complaint. See the back cover 
for further details. 
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in the WORLD 


You may be, NAVY MUTUAL AID ASSOCIATION stands 
ready to render immediate, effective assistance to your depend- 
ents. Navy Mutual Aid is now in its 77th year of service to officer 
personnel and their families. 


BENEFITS IN FORCE ... OVER $100,000,000 
ASSETS ....... MORE THAN $ 30,000,000 
WRITE TODAY FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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Jos. A. Wilner & Co. 
Custom Tailors since 1897 











‘Now your choice of a Wi her 
uniform individually tailored 
to your exact measurements... ol 
complete selection in stock of 
ready-to-wear sizes. Fully 
approved regulation fabrics—tailored 

with the “know how” gained in serving 
Marine officers for three generations. 

Terms gladly extended. Mail orders promptly 
filled. Visit us or write for prices. 


THE UNIFORM SHOP @ MARINE CORPS EXCHANGE 
Operated By JOS. A. WILNER & CO. Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 

















































































The Big Stick Transferred .. . 


THE GENTLEMAN AND THE TIGER 
-The Autobiography of George B. 
McClellan, Jr., 370 pages illus., in- 
dex, Philadelphia G New York: J. B. 
Lippincott Co. $6.00 


The government by committee of our 
day was fathered and fostered by a gen- 
eration of giants; men like Teddy 
Roosevelt, William Jennings Bryan and 
Cornelius Vanderbilt. It was these gen- 
erations that produced George B. Mc- 
Clellan, Jr. In his autobiography he 
provides an insight in depth of the 
dynamic evolution in American poltics 
that took the big stick from the strong 
man and gave it to the committee. 

McClellan brought to the American 
political scene an aristocratic heredity 
for the first time since the passing of the 
colonial artistocracy of Washington, 
Jefferson and Adams. Although he was 
the son of the dismissed head of the 
Union Army—Gen McClellan, one of 
the most controversial military and po- 
litical figures in American history—he 
succeeded in politics, where his father 
had failed. Although he defended his 
father to the end, he made few of his 
mistakes, As a member of the House 
of Representatives and then mayor of 
New York from 1903 to 1909, he exem- 
plified the synthesis of personal power 
politics and Jacksonian democracy. 

It is evident from the title that Mc- 
Clellan recognized the paradox of a 
member of the aristocracy serving the 
Tammany Hall machine as he did for 
many years. It is not so evident that 
the author realized that this paradox 
served to destroy personal power poli- 
tics while bringing more power to the 
public. The inconsistencies of circum- 
stances that brought the gentleman to 
serve the tiger are more intriguing than 
the gentleman’s personality. 

“Aristocrat” sticks out all over this 
chronology, from the upper-class, “Grand 


Tour” background to his selective ap- 


pointment as New York’s Art Commis- 
sioner. The other side of the coin 
comes to light when as a Tammany 
machine politician the gentleman takes 
the tiger by the tail. McClellan was 
brought into the machine because he 
possessed the characteristics of gentility 
that would give a dirty slate an air of 
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passing 





review 


respectability. The tiger, however, is 
shaken to its foundations when Mc- 
Clellan’s respectability turns out to be 
more than a facade. 

That McClellan’s good breeding is 
more apparent in his actions than in 
his philosophy is well documented by 
the editor. His philosophy that “the 
community is best governed which is 
least governed” is contradicted when, 
by his own admission, he becomes “ex- 
ceedingly dictatorial and arbitrary” for 
the sake of good government. Further, 
he stated that he could not conceive of 
government as an instrument of social 
change or reform, yet he fights with 
righteous fury to curb the vices of a 
roaring, wide-open New York. 

Harold C. Syrett’s editing adds facts 
and flavor to the book and sets the rec- 
ord straight where, on occasion, Mc- 
Clellan’s memory fails. For the student 
of American political science this book 
is a must. For the student of history 
it is an exceedingly fine source for the 
transition period from the end of the 
Civil War to World War I. For the 
general reader it is an opportunity to 
make a nodding acquaintance with the 
colorful characters who were giants of 
their generations. 

Reviewed by Maj T. D. Hess 


Ep: The reviewer is an instructor at the 
Marine Corps Extension School. 


American War Art... 


THE AMERICAN WARS, 1775-1953 
—Roy Meredith, Cleveland, Ohio: 
World Publishing Company. $10.00 


The American Wars, 1775-1953—1s a 
pictorial anthology of American mili- 
tariana from the days of the French and 
Indian Wars up through the Korean 
conflict. It attempts, as much as pos- 
sible, to record the American wars as 
seen through the eyes of men who actu- 
ally took part in them. By restricting 
his material, in the main, to the works 
of contemporary artists, Meredith makes 
a valuable, and often dramatic, contri- 
bution to those interested in a first hand 
record of our military past. 


For those who are inclined to believe 
that good 19th Century military art was 
limited to the battlefields of Europe (as 
illustrated by Vernet, Detaille, et al), 
Meredith has produced ample evidence 


BOOKS OF 
INTEREST 10 
OUR READERS 





that the American fighting man was 
not slighted on contemporary canvases, 
While the campaigns on this side of the 
Atlantic were possibly lacking in all the 
pageantry that accompanied battles be. 
tween kings and emperors, they were 
undoubtedly fought with the same fury 
as Austerlitz or Waterloo or Balaclaya 
and provided equal inspiration to our 
own painters, 


Probably the most disappointing fea- 
ture is the book’s lack of color. Of 
course, in publications of this sort, the 
inevitable compromise must be made 
between ultimate cost and quality of 
reproduction. Despite the fact that the 
inclusion of colored plates would have 
increased the purchase price consid. 
erably, it is unfortunate that not even 
a limited effort was made in this direc- 
tion. 

We of today are fortunate that past 
generations left such an excellent pic 
torial record behind them. What is 
especially amazing is that the armed 
services themselves produced so many 
talented artists: from Col John ‘Trum- 
bull and Charles Willson Peale of the 
Revolution up through the combat 
artists of WW II and Korea. Included 
are the works of such standbys as the 
Navy’s Capt William Bainbridge Hoff 
and Lt (later RAdm) Henry N. Walke; 
the Army’s Lt Seth Eastman and Col 
Julian Scott and those unsurpassed re 
corders of mid-19th Centry Army life, 
Fredrick Remington and Winslow 
Homer. What makes The American 
Wars truly valuable, however, is the 
presence of the works of many lesser 
known men who were soldiers, sailors 
or marines first and artists second. 
These knew of what they spoke. Just a 
Capt John Thomason and Col Donalé 
Dickson produced their field sketches 
of Marines in WW I and II, contriving 
an authenticity to their subjects that 
strikes a respondent chord in all who 
lived through those conflicts. So, (00, 
did the Confederacy’s Lt Allen Red- 
wood and Univn Cpl Nep Roesler draw 
with that close familiarity possible only 
from diréct contact with actual life im 
the ranks. Indeed as one compares 
Trumbull’s pencil studies of soldiers 
of the Continental Army with Red- 
wood’s and Homer’s sketches of Johnny 
Reb and Billy Yank or with the Thom 
asons or Dicksons of the 20th Century, 
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one realizes that although modern 
weapons may have changed the design 
of the battlefields, man is still the same 
creature of flesh and blood he has al- 
ways been. 

The American Wars does not pre- 
sume to be a definite history. It has 
a limited, readable text which ties the 
illustrative documentary together and 
fits the artists into context with their 
times. Possibly its weakest sections are 
the final 2 chapters covering WWII and 
Korea. Compared to what comes be- 
fore, some of the art depicting these 
last 2 chapters is second rate. This is 
possibly because of our current reliance 
upon the camera; or some may argue 
with considerable reason, that the tech- 
nicalization of war in this machine age 
has eliminated color forever from the 
battlefields, thus offering the artist 
much less upon which to draw. It is 
felt, however, that in some _ instances 
this latest material could have been 
more judiciously selected. Withal Mere- 
dith has produced an excellent volume 
—one that should prove an interesting 
addition to any military library and a 
valuable reference source to the re- 
searcher devoted to authenticity and 
contemporary detail. 

Reviewed by LtCol J. H. Magruder, III 


Ep: LiCol Magruder is curator of the 
Marine Corps Museum, 


Eccentric Judaphile . . . 


GIDEON GOES TO WAR — Leonard 
Mosley. 256 pages, illustrated and 
indexed. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons, 1955. $3.50 
This is the story of MajGen Orde C. 

Wingate, of the British Army. Told by 

his friend Leonard Mosley, a_corre- 

spondent, it is the tale of one of those 
strange, off-center men whom that army 
produces — or harbors — from time to 
time. Orde Wingate is spiritual kin to 
one of the strangest — “Chinese” Gor- 
don — and blood relative of another — 

T. E. Lawrence. He resembles both of 

them. 

Wingate seems to have gone through 
life reeling from the impact of his child- 
hood surroundings. For he came from 
a home which was intensely religious 
after the fashion of those stern Protes- 
tant sects which attempt, in the 20th 
Century, to model their existence upon 
that of the Israelites of 4,000 year be- 
fore. He studied the Old Testament 
with the unrelenting industry of a Jew- 
ish boy in the Talmud Torah. And so 
thoroughly did this teaching sink into 
him that in later years, in Palestine, he 
so identified himself with the emerging 
modern Hebrews that he offered to 
commit for them what can only be 
called ‘reason, dress it how you will in 
§armerits of idealism. 
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Mr. Mosley gives us a straightforward, 
unslanted account of Wingate’s short 
life (he was killed at the age of 41 in 
Burma). But the picture which emerges 
is fantastic. In fact, I find myself in the 
position of the back country farmer 
who, upon seeing a giraffe for the first 
time, declared flatly, “I don’t believe it. 
There ain’t no such animal.” But — 
there is the giraffe, and there is Win- 
gate. 

For here is what we see as we go along 
in the objectively presented tale: a) An 
officer who seems deliberately to have 
cultivated little personal habits which 
range from the silly to the disgusting. 
b) An officer who offered his services as 
a saboteur to an alien and irregular 
army (the Haganah) and advised it to 
attack the forces of his own country. 
c) An officer who, in the presence of 
colleagues, called a general officer a fool 
and accused him of being the type 
which causes his country to lose wars. 
d) An officer who, in spite of the above, 
was still of such compelling caliber that 
he was chosen to direct the Chindit 
operation in Burma. 

Wingate, serving in Palestine, identi- 
fied himself thoroughly with the Jews, 
spoke Hebrew and trained them in de- 
fense against the Arabs. So intense was 
his preoccupation with them that he 
seems to have converted his wife — 
neither of them was Jewish, by the way. 
And although the author does not men- 
tion it, for some strange reason, his 
widow gave over their son, born after 
his father’s death, to a kibutz in Israel, 
to be raised as a Jew in his father’s 
memory. 

After the outbreak of war, Wingate 
took part in the liberation of Ethiopia, 
leading a column far into that land and 
disrupting the Italian forces there. 
Then, after a period of partial eclipse, 
there came the need for the Burma cam- 
paign and his death in that operation. 
The resemblance to Gordon is almost 
uncanny and I suspect that emulation 
played a major part. 


I have already mentioned T. E. Law- 
rence as being another of the eccentrics 
who appear from time to time in British 
military history. This may be more than 
a fortuitous resemblance, for the two 
of them were kin through Wingate’s 
mother. And the curious part of the 
matter is that while Wingate began by 
having a deep admiration for Lawrence, 
he ended by holding exactly the oppo- 
site point of view. Mosley explains that 
Wingate changed over when he “uncov- 
ered some of the true facts about Law- 
rence’s career.” Well, a good many 
“facts” have been kicked around about 
Lawrence in the past few years and if I 
recall correctly it has never been de- 


cided which are the facts and which are 
not. 

But there was some revulsion of feel- 
ing on the part of Wingate, for about 
the time of his penetration of Ethiopia, 
he wrote out two short, rather mannered 
essays on guerrilla warfare, one of which 
he called The Wrong (Lawrence) Meth- 
od and the other The Right Method. 
In the former he shamelessly misquoted 
or ignored completely the basic theories 
of his aberrant, bar sinister relative (to 
which he had ready access in the form 
of Lawrence’s profound essay in the 
Encyclopedia Britannica). The final 
fillip to all this is given by the demon- 
strable fact that the basic tactics of the 
Chindit operation are pure Lawrence. 

The reading of this book leaves one 
with certain convictions. There should 
be a thorough study, on a basis of psy- 
chology, of Wingate. The same sort of 
thing should be done with Lawrence — 
perhaps concurrently. And, finally, an 
exhaustive study of just how, and why, 
the British military manages to tolerate 
and use such men without, obviously, 
coming apart at the seams. 

Reviewed by LtCol J. L. Zimmerman 
Ep: A well-known military historian, 
this reviewer is with the Advanced Base 
Problem Section, MCEC, Quantico. 


Weapons Development . . . 
LINCOLN AND THE TOOLS OF 

WAR—Robert V. Bruce, 368 pages, 

Footnotes, bibliography, and index, 

The Bobbs-Merrill Co., Inc., Indi- 

anapolis, New York, 1956. 5.00 

There have been many books written 
about Lincoln and they deal with many 
different facets of his development and 
personality. The figures of Lincoln as 
the poor boy eking out an education, 
the rail-splitter, the unsuccessful busi- 
nessman, the shrewd politician, the 
homespun humorist, the Civil War 
president and the martyr are all very 
familiar to us. Yet in this book we see 
the character of Lincoln developed 
from a unique viewpoint—his interest 
in ordnance and things mechanical. 
His experiences with new weapons 
and his struggles to overcome the in- 
ertia of the bureaucrats are fully por- 
trayed. 

In this book we accompany him on 
his frequent trips to the Naval Gun 
Factory and to the Chief of Ordnance’s 
office at the War Department. There 
we become familiar with two individ- 


_uals whose roles in the Civil War have 


seldom been emphasized, RAdm John 
A. Dahlgren and Gen James W. Ripley. 
Not being leaders on the fields of bat- 
tle, the Civil War history books have 
mentioned them only briefly, if at all. 
Yet here they are fully drawn and each 
is given his due for the part he played 
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in the war—Dahlgren for the improve- 
ments and advances which were made 
in Naval Ordnance and Ripley for his 
obstructionist tactics. 

And revolving around these 3 per- 
sonages, Lincoln, Dahlgren and Ripley, 
we see a host of generals, manufactur- 
ers, importers, inventors, newspaper- 
men, lobbyists and Congressmen in a 
setting of wartime Washington. And 
in this setting and with these charac- 
ters we are told the story of the arming 
of the Union forces. We see the frantic 
invention and experimentation which 
will improve those arms. The range of 
this invention and experimentation is 
tremendous in scope for as Mr. Bruce 
states. “Among those long forgotten 
schemes (of the Civil War) one sees in 
silhouette almost all the final imple- 
ments of modern war: the machine 
guns, the rockets, the armored tanks, 
the submarines, the poison gases, the 
air-borne incendiaries—everything but 
the ultimate force of nuclear bombs. 
And even this last peerless goal was 
being groped toward by some in Lin- 
coln’s day.” 

This is history at its best. Mr. Bruce 
spent 3 years performing research for 
this book. His time was not wasted. 
The historian could never question the 
thoroughness of his work. However, let 
me not give the impression that this is 
dry or dull reading. On the contrary, 
Mr. Bruce has combined the historian’s 
knowledge with a writer’s skill, and his 
presentation reads like an intriguing 
novel instead of serious history. 

For the student of military history 
this book will reveal a_ thoroughly 
treated account of weapons develop- 
ment in the Civil War and we see the 
part these weapons played in various 
Civil War battles. 

Reviewed by Capt H. D. Fredericks 
Ep: Now with the 3d Mar Dw, Capt 
Fredericks was previously an instructor 
in the Dept of History and Government, 
USNA. 


Technical But Readable... . 


ELECTRONS, WAVES AND MES- 
SAGES—John R. Pierce, 318 pages. 
Garden City, New York: Hanover 
House. $5.00 


Served daily by a multitude of the 
products of the science of electronics 
ranging from telephones through tele- 
vision, it is only natural for us to won- 
der what makes them work. John R. 
Pierce explains the fundamentals of 
modern electronics and relates these 
principles to the familiar devices of the 
world around us. He has endeavored 
to allow the reader to feel about his 
TV set much as he does about his auto- 
mobile; that he understands why it 





works, even though he lacks the teq, 
nical knowledge to build one. 


Not satisfied with the often dry ang 
involved academic approach to the gy). 
ject, the author contrives to maintaiy 
an almost conversational style eyep 
while exploring the complexities of 
electron motion and transistor oper. 
tion. He puts the reader on a firm foo. 
ing at the start with a lucid preseny,. 
tion of the laws derived by Newton an 
Maxwell, and continues to logically de. 
velop his subject through electric and 
magnetic fields, vacuum tubes, radia. 
tion and television. He portrays the 
methods used to solve the problem 
faced by workers in the field of ele. 
tronics and outlines several of the pro} 
ects presently under development. 0} 
particular interest to the military read. 
er are the sections dealing with the 
limitations and capabilities of mico 
wave systems (radio-relay and_ radar 
which affect the present and future em. 
ployment of these systems. 

Whether the reader is an interested 
layman or a serious professional, this 
brilliantly written book will prove ; 
fascinating means to a better under 
standing of one of the most active 
sciences of our modern technology. 


John R. Pierce is eminently qualified 
to write a book such as this. He 
obtained his PhD magna cum laude 
from California Institute of Technology, 
is a member of the National Academy 
of Sciences, a fellow of the Institute of 


Radio Engineers and member of severil| 


other prominent scientific organizations 
He is Director of Research: Electrical 
Communications at the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories and enjoys considerable 
renown among scientific groups for his 
valuable contributions in the fields ol 
high frequency electronics and com 
munications techniques. 

Reviewed by IstLt J. K. Parker 


Ep: This reviewer is an instructor i 
communications at MCS. 


Geronimo .. . 


PARATROOPER —LtCol Francis * 
Bradley and LtCol. H. Glen Woo; 
Military Service Publishing Co., Hat- 
risburg, Pa. $3.0 


A soft-cover picture book, aimed 
primarily at the PX trade, this stot 
of the US Army paratroops tells, by 
means of brisk action photographs, the 
story of the Army parachutist and hi 
training. 

The accompanying text is meagtt 
and written on a_high-school-yearboot 
level that credits “rugged, ruthless” i 
structors with “spring-steel muscles’ 
Prose of this kind is evidently cale 
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| Panzer Battles 
Major General F. W. von Mellenthin 


An authoritative study of the employment 


of armor in WWII written by Gen von 


Mellenthin who served on every major German front, thus having an unparalleled oppor- 


tunity to observe that of which he writes with such penetrating insight. 


$5.00 


Infantry Attacks 


Erwin Rommel 


An outstanding reference on small unit leadership and tactics. 


of the Marine Corps Association only. 


A special for members 
$3.50 No discount 


3 Fatal Decisions 
Freidin & Richardson 
The battles of Britain-Moscow-El Alamein-Stalingrad-France, 1944-The Ardennes. $4.00 
4 Andersonville 
MacKinley Kantor 


Just awarded the Pulitzer Prize—a mighty novel based on the Civil War . 


of the Union prisoners, confined 14 months 


. the plight 
in the stockade at Andersonville, Georgia. 
$5.00 


5 Soldier 


The memoirs of General Matthew B. Ridgway. 


$5.00 


— —— For Your Bookshelf ————— 


MILITARY 


6 US MILITARY DOCTRINE, Smith _ $3.50 
7 US MARINES & AMPHIBIOUS 

WAR, Isely & Crowl _....._._-__- $7.50 
8 THE POWER OF PERSONALITY 
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9 ON WAR, Clausewitz $5.00 
10 THE NEW WARFARE, Barclay ___ $2.75 
11 ATOMIC WEAPONS & —— 

Miksche __.. Shannan ecnicaeas mnanee 
12 STRATEGY, Hart $5.95 
13 ASSAULT BATTLE DRILL, J. C. Fry $2.50 
14 THE RIVER AND THE GAUNTLET, 


ek. tee a ee ea ~ $5.00 
15 KESSELRING —A SOLDIER'S 
RECORD, Kesselring ___. $5.00 


16 MEN AGAINST FIRE, Marshall __ $2.75 
17 CAVALRY OF THE SKY. Montross $3.00 
18 PANZER LEADER, Guderian _ $7.50 


19 A MILITARY HISTORY OF THE 
WESTERN WORLD, Fuller, VOLS. 
| & Il, each 

20 ATOMIC WEAPONS IN LAND 
COMBAT, Reinhardt and Kintner $3.95 

21 INFANTRY UNIT LEADERS GUIDE, 
Multop & Barrett ___________ $1.75 





HISTORICAL 


22 IRREGULARS, PARTISANS AND 
GUERRILLAS, Blacker - 


23 CORAL AND BRASS, Smith iaalsas $3.00 
24 FAMOUS AMERICAN MARINES, 
Lewis 75 





25 PORTRAIT OF PATTON, Semmes _. $6.00 
26 NINE RIVERS FROM JORDAN, 


Johnston Re Oe Reg On ns ex Ei Wr 5.00 
27 INCHON- SEOUL OPERATION, 
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29 MARINES IN THE CENTRAL 
SOLOMONS, Rentz ——_ ~ $33 
30 DEFEAT AT SEA, Bekker 
31 FROM LEXINGTON TO LIBERTY, 
Lancaster ~ $5.73 
32 BATTLE FOR TARAWA, Stockman. $1.75 
33 BOUGAINVILLE AND THE 
NORTHERN SOLOMONS, Reniz _ 
34 CAMPAIGN ON NEW BRITAIN, 
Hough & Crown ___._._.___.__._ $49 
35 GUADALCANAL CAMPAIGN, 
Zimmerman 4 4 
36 |WO JIMA: AMPHIBIOUS EPIC, 
Bartley —~ $4.75 
37 OKINAWA: VICTORY IN THE 
PACIFIC, Nichols & Shaw _____. $5.) g 
39 YEAR OF DECISIONS, VOL. | 
Truman Soe - 
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$2.0 
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CIVIL WAR 


42 THE WEB OF VICTORY, Miers __ 
43 BANNERS AT SHENANDOAH, 
Catton 
44 A STILLNESS AT APPOMATTOX, 
Catton ) 
45 THEY CALLED HIM STONEWALL, ~~ 
Davis $5.0 
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46 R. E. LEE, 4 vols., Freeman ____ $27.00 
47 GRANT AND HIS GENERALS, 








Macartney __. 
48 BEAUREGARD, Williams $475 
POLITICAL 
49 VORKUTA, Scholmer ______ — $3.7 


50 AMERICAN MILITARY POLICY, 
Bernardo & Bacon ~~~ ____ 


MISCELLANEOUS 


51 SMALL ARMS OF THE WORLD, 
Smith 
52 GUIDEBOOK FOR MARINES —— “$150 
53 THE MARINE CORPS WIFE, 
Jerome & Shea __.... $3.50 
54 KILL OR GET KILLED, "Applegate $3.00 
55 GUN DIGEST (1956), Amber____. $2.50 


MILITARY JUSTICE 


56 NAVAL SUPPLEMENT TO MAN- 
UALS FOR COURTS-MARTIAL-—— 
57 MANUAL FOR COURTS- MARTIAL. fl 
US, 1951 ‘ 
58 MILITARY JUSTICE UNDER THE 
UNIFORM CODE, Snedeker — 
59 LAW OFFICER, Dep’t of the Army 
60 TRIAL COUNSEL AND DEFENSE | 
COUNSEL, Dep’t of the Army —— 


HUMOR 


NO TIME FOR SERGEANTS, 
Hyman __ 
62 THE REBEL YELL, Smith 


FICTION 


63 THE SIXTH OF JUNE, Shapiro __ $ 
64 BATTLE CRY, Uris 
65 THE MAGNIFICENT BASTARDS, 

Crockett 
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Classifications 
Group |: Field Officers and 
Civilians 
Group I|: Company Grade 
Officers 

Group III: Enlisted 


A total of $1,500.00 will be awarded to the winners in 
the Marine Corps Association’s 1956 Prize Essay Contest. 
Essays will be considered in 3 groups, as above, determined by the status 
of the contestant as an active, inactive or retired member of the Armed Forces of 
the US and its Allies or as a civilian. A prize of $500.00 will be awarded to the winner 
in each group. 
Contestants may write on any subject of military interest, however, it should be pointed out that 

_an essay must be original and should be analytical or interpretive. Material dealing with any facet 
of a new concept of warfare on ground or air operations or tactics is particularly desired. Historical 
monographs are not solicited unless they can point up some development or far-reaching thought that 
affects us directly today. 

In addition to the prizes awarded, one or more essays may receive “Honorable Mention” and be 
accepted for publication. Even those not receiving a prize or honorable mention may be accepted for 
general publication in GAZETTE. Compensation for such articles will be as adjudged by the Editorial 
Board. 

General Rules 
1—Essays must not exceed 5,000 words. 
2—They must be typewritten, double-spaced, on paper approximately 82x11, and must be submitted 
in triplicate—each copy complete in itself, legible and firmly bound. , 
3—The name of the competitor shall not appear on the essay. Each essay heading shall contain an 
identifying phrase consisting of the last 5 words of the essay, in addition to the article. This phrase 


shall appear: 
a) On the title page of the essay. 
b) On the outside of a sealed envelope containing the name (rank and serial number, if any) of 


the competitor. 
c) Above the name and address of the competitor, inside the identifying envelope. 


4—Essays and identifying envelope must be mailed in a large, sealed envelope marked Prize Essay 
Contest Group (I, II, Ill as appropriate) to the Secretary-Treasurer, Marine Corps Association, Box 
1844, Quantico, Va. 
S—Essays must be received by the Secretary-Treasurer prior to | October 1956. 

The copyright of any essay which appears in the GAZETTE is the property of the Marine Corps 
Association. No liability for the loss, return, judging or reports on any essay submitted will be assumed 


by the Marine Corps Association or the GAZETTE and the decision of the Editorial Board will-be final. 
No inquiries regarding essays will be answered until after final judgment has been made. 
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The Marine Corps 


The new, ALL new Marine Corps 
Drill Manual. Handy, hip-pocket 
size with a durable, water-resist. 
ant cover. Over 300 pages of pho- 
tographs, sketches and official 
Marine Corps regulations cover. 
ing drill and ceremonies. Now, 
for the first time, complete in 


DRILL MANUAL (iets 


Every Marine, regardless of rank or MOS, needs this new 
manual. At your Marine Exchange or order direct from — 


The Marine Corps Gazette Bookshop Box 1844, Quantico, Va. 


Published by the Marine Corps Association 





The new 13-man squad drill 

Parade and formal guard mount procedure 
Sword manual 

Manual of Arms 

Manual for guidon bearers 

Physical drili 


Ceremonies involving other services 
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